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[contINvED.] 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE DIAMOND NECKLACE. 

Let our readers bear in mind that several 
months have elapsed since the events delineated 
in our last chapter, and that, having had enough 
of the treacherous ocean, we are once more tread- 
ing the firm shore. With one observation more, 
we will continue our narrative : thatis, the events 
of our story occurred about thirty years ago. 

At the close of a summer afternoon, a young 
gentleman, dressed in the fashionable costume 
of the day, was walking in the environs of New 
York. In those days an hour’s walk from the 
City Hall left “up town” far behind, and car- 
ried you into the country, among milk-farms and 
rural lunes, cottagers’ gardens and aristocratic 
estates. ‘The particular promenader whom we 
have singled out for notice among a number of 
pedestrians, and who pursued bis way without a 
companion, was talland elegantly formed, and, 
seen even from a distance, would have been re- 
cognized at once as a gentleman. His features 





were regular, and his eyes dark and lustrous ; 
but the expression ot his face was pensive almost 
to painfulness. He moved along with his eyes 
fixed on the ground, and his hands clasped be- 
hind him. As he thus advanced slowly, leaving 
the city behind, and penetrating deeper and 
deeper into the country, the rattle of wheels and 
a joyous ringing laugh behind him, forced him, 
in spite of his abstraction, to look up. As he 
did so, a light trottingevagon, drawn by a pair 
of splendid bays, whizzed by him. The reins of 
these dashing nags were held by a lady dressed 
in the height of fashion, and who managed the 
fiery steeds with a dexterity which would have 
done credit to a professional jockey. The mas- 
euiine character of this fair Amazon was en- 
hanced by the fact that she was puffing from her 
coral lips the fragrance of an Havana cigar. 
Seated beside hur was a young man dressed in 
This spectacle, which 
would have provoked a smile from the lips of 
most men, had a very different effect on our 
pedestiian. He knitted his brows, clenched his 
hands, and set his teeth. 

“It was only this afternoon,” he muttered, 
“that when I asked her to ride, she declined 
going, pleading a headache. 1 knew the plea 
was false, but I was forced to accept it. It is 
vain, then, to hope for change in her—Lhave lost 
her affection.” 

With these words, he turned about and re- 
traced his steps, but not at the slow pace which 
had hitherto characterized his movements. As 
if to escape from bitter and unwelcome thoughts, 
he strode homeward at a prodigious rate, passing 


the extreme of fashion. 


all the pedestrians who were bound in the same 
As he struck into Broadway, he 
moderated his pace, to avoid observation and 


direction. 
comment, and finally stopped before an elegant 
three story house, on the front door of which a 
large silver plate bore the name of “ Stanley 
Belmont.” 

A pass-key admitted him, and tossing his hat, 
cane and he 


entered clegantly furnished drawing-room, 


gloves upon a table in the hall, 
an 
Where, after a sad glance around him, he flung 
himself wearily on an ottoman, and pulled a 
bell-rope that hung beside it. 

Before the reverberations had died away, a 
pretiy and tastetully-dressed Fiench girl stood 
beside him. 

“Did monsieur ring?” she asked, 
masical voice. 


in a soft, 


“ Yes, Florine—I desire to see your mistress.”’ 


“O, Heaven!" said the gil, casting up her | 
eyes, aud clisping her bands. “ My poor mis- 
tress!) She is so ill. ‘Tuat dreadfal headache! | 


she has it so often Monsieur should be 
very kind to her—I fear she is not long for 
this world.” 

“ Desire 
the cold renly 


now. 
very, 
your mis hithe 


{ress to come 





eur is eruel—hut my poor mistress will 
him directly.” 





Wait upon 


“What does this comedy mean?’ muttered 
Mr. Stantev 


dares the m 


Belmont; “and 


to 


nicl imi 





the menda ity and audac- 
ity of t 





he mist 





He was not kept Jong in suspense. The door 
opened, and a very beautiful young woman, 
whose deathly pallor contrasted with her black 
eyes and raven hair, entered the room, and s..nk 
into a deep fuutenil. She was faultlessly dress d, 
and her figure, in its graceful contour, was 
worthy of her lovely face. 

“My dear Stanley,” she said—speaking with 
a foreign accent—“ you have been absent but a 
short time. So much the better—times drags so 
heavily when you are away.” 

Belmont was amazed. 

“Where have you been during my absence ?” 
he asked. 

“Where! dearest?” replied the lady, opening 
her large dark eyes wide, with an expression of 
the utmost surprise. ‘“ Why, nowhere. You 
know I was ill and suffering.” 

“This is passing strange!’ muttered Bel- 
mont to himself. ‘Can there be another woman 
so exactly like her? She flashed by me like 
lightning, it is trae—but I could have sworn to 
that turn of the head—the gleam of those eyes.” 

“You look disturbed, Stanley,” said the lady. 
“Has anything gone wrong? Any business 
matter troubled you ?” 

“No; my business matters are well enough— 
or, atleast, they would be, if you were as econom- 
ical as I am.” 

“Always preaching about economy !” said the 
young wife, pouting. “I declare, if I had sus- 
pected you of being mean, I would never have 
married you.” 

“You know well enough, madam,” said Bel- 
mont, “that Iam the last person in the world 
to whom that charge is applicable. You know 
that when I married you, 1 lavished the most 
costly gifts on you—that it has been my pride 
and pleasure to allow you everything befitting my 
fortune and your position in society. I should 
scorn to allude to what I have done—but you 
force me to do so in self-justitication. And now 
that we are on the chapter of meannesses—pray 
tell me why you do not wear that diamond neck- 
lace I presented you? Jt would suit that full 
dress and those drops that glitter in your ears.” 

“O, that necklace!’ clasping 
her hands. ‘I have not dared to tell you.” 

“ Why not?” 


cried the lady, 





Tr,” was | 


what extent | 


“T have missed it—it has been gone—stolen— 
| these ten days.” 
“Stolen! and you have said nothing about it, 
| Inez?” 
“T could not bear to speak of it.”” 
“ But you know you should have done so. It 
; must have been taken by one of the servants— 
by Florine, 
jewelry.” 
*No—no—not Florine. 
such an action.” 


perhaps—who has access to your 
| She is incapable of 


“ You should have instantly apprised me of 


your loss. I would have instituted a search 


} among our household,” said Belmont. “I 
would have stimulated the activity of the detee- 
tives by large offers of reward—your jewels 
would have been restored by this time.” 

** Let them go, dear Stanley, 


care not what | lose, 


* suid Inez, “I 
when I have your love; 
and I only prized the bauble because you 
| to me.” , 

“ But, Inez,” 


eave it 


said Belmont, with a smile, 





‘ ~ 4 
“beauty such as yours, if it does not require, 
at least de erves the richest jewels.” 

“ Flatterer!” said Inez, with a winning smile. 

But there was no answering smile in her hus- 
band’s face. Dark and stern, he gazed upon 
her, till even her eagle eyes quailed before his 
emphatic, dangerous look. 

“Look here, woman!” he cried—thrusting 
his hand into his breast-pocket, taking forth a 
necklace and flinging it into her lap. “There 
are your diamonds !”” 

“My dear, dear diamonds!” cried Inez, press- 
ing them to her lips. ‘ What a good creature 
you are! and where did you get them? My 
Stanley must tell me all about it.”’ 

As clouds vanish before the sun, so did the 
dark shadows on Belmont's face disappear be- 
fore her radiant smile. He made her seat herself 
beside him, and putting his arm caressingly about 
her waist, said : 

“Twill tell you all, dearest, since you are so 
anxious to know. I was in search of a rare gem 
to bestow on you as a gift, and I was recom- 
mended to go to an old Hamburg Jew, who 
came to New York some months ago, and who 
had the reputation of possessing a rare collection 
of precious stones. I found the old fellow, who 
lives in an obscure room in the business part of 
the city, and was surprised to see how much 
portable wealth he had in his possession. He 
had been a traveller and trader in many lands— 
in India, in Persia and Brazil, and his stories 
about the manner in which he had acquired his 
jewels were singularly interesting. He showed 


were far beyond my means of acquisition, At 





last he took out a diamond necklace which he 


had purchased it below its value. The instant 
I cast my eyes upon it, I recognized it as yours, 
dearest !”” 





BELMONT CASTIGATING COUNT DE RIVAROL. 





| deep debt of gratitude. 


me many which, though they tempted my taste, | 


offered to sell me cheap as he honestly said he | 


| due 


**My necklace!” exclaimed Inez, in amaze- | 
| ment. 
“Yes. I demanded to know how it came 


into his possession. He was not alarmed at my 
been had he 
he 
formed me that he had purchased it of a lady 
assured him that she 
was the rightful owner of 


tone and manner as he would have 
in- 


obtained it illegally. On the contrary, 


who was a fashionable 


woman, that she it, 
and was compelled by circumstances to dispose 
of it. he 


Still, being a foreigner, and a very cautious man, 


Such cases happen frequently, said. 


| he would not conclude the bargain on the spot, 
but insisted on the lady’s calling the next day 
When she lett his place of business he caused 
her to be followed by an adroit spy, who tracked 
i The 
Now 
tell me, madam, for what purpose did you want 


And what 


| her to her house and ascertained er name 
next day she returned and he paid her 
have done with 


that money ? you 


ina” 
Inez was thunderstruck. Convicted of false 
i 


hood, even her proud nature was humbled and 


abashed. She would fain have disarmed her 
| husband by tears; but they came pot at her 
| call 
ties Yon are silent, madam,” said Belmont, 
with kindling indignation. “ Bat you need not 


| answer. You have destroyed my happiness, but 


| by the Heaven above me! you slull not destroy 


winnyn ¥ 


AYA Y 


A 


my honor. 
table.” 

“ What next will you accuse me of?” asked 
Inez. 

“ Of nothing that I cannot prove in a court of 
justice,” replied Belmont, sternly. “I have 
ascertained thu, heedless of my commands to 
break with a circle of extravagant women who 
lead a worse than idle and useless life, you have 
still consorted with them. That among the 
habits you have adopted, a passion for gambling 
has taken possession of your soul. I know your 
secret place of meeting, and know that some- 
times you assemble in broud daylight, when you 
are believed to be shopping, making calls, at- 
tending church even, and there stake and lose 
or win with the desperate recklessness of imen. 
I know that you have formed acquaintances that 
I would not admit to my house—that you have 
been seen with the French Count de 
and others like him. 


That money went at the gaming- 


Rivarol 
You are rushing madly 
on a career that must end in ruin. I did love 
you, Inez, blindly ; you have lost my love, be- 
cause you have lost my respect—there is but one 
step more to hate.” 

“O, mercy !” 
woman. 

“Have you shown me any mercy?” cried 
Belmont. “ Have you not made my home and 
heart desolate? Hear tne out, and interrupt me 
You know that my father owed yours a 


mercy! cried the wretched 


not. 
When misfortune over- 
took Senor Alvarez, he wrote to my father, an- 
nouncing his intention of coming to this city 
That letter found my 
it 


with you, his daughter. 


father on his geath-hed. He showed to me, 


repeated, as he had ofien done, the story of your 





to share 
In 


your 


father’s kindness, and commanded me 


my fortune with your father and with you 


time advices came from Cadiz, that 


futher had died, 
board a vessel for this port. 


and that you had embarked on 
I waited for many 


weeks anxiously for her arrival; but she was 


never heard of. I remember the circumstances 


of vour arrival in this city as if they had hap- 


A note, 


written from your hotel, 


pened yesterday in Spanish from you, 


apprin 
from the wreck of 


were the only person raved 


the Volador, that you had been taken up floating 


on @ spar, and had nothing in 





traits were merely superficial eccentricities ; I 
coul! pardon mach in one so young and who 
had been so sorely tried ; but the most generous 
construction cannot palliate your persevering 
offences, your determined disobedience, your 
mad disregard to reputation, your ruinous ex- 
travagance. Henceforth, madam,” said Belmont, 
rising, ‘‘so long as we remain together, we are 
strangers ; and ere long the same roof shall cease 
to cover us.” 

“Mercy! mercy!” cried Inez, falling at his 
feet and clasping bis knees. “As you have said, 
“Tam young—thoughtless. Remember I have 
no father—no mother—no friend of my sex. 
Bear with me, teach me, try me. Do not yet 
abandon me.” And those bright eyes, dimmed 
by sorrow, rained a flood of tears upon the hands 
she passionately clasped. 

But Belmont was inexorable. He raised her 
from her suppliant position, and placed her on 
the sofa, politely but coldly. 

“The time has passed for supplication as it 
has for deception on your part,” said he. 

“] will never deceive you again,” said Inez. 

“You have deceived me too lately for me to 
trust you,” said Belmont. 

“ Too lately ?” 

“Ay—but this afternoon.” 

“ Not so—I call heaven to witness!” 
weeping woman. 

“Spare yourself the additional crime of per- 
jury,” said Belmont. “ This afternoon you were 
driving a pair of horses, and your companion 
was the Count de Rivarol, that foreign adven- 
turer, who is barely’ tolerated in society, and 
whom every one suspects.”” 

“ How could that be ?” cried Inez, drying her 
eyes. “ When you retamned from your walk, I 
was here to receive you.’ 

“Yes,” replied Belmont, with a bitter smile. 
“You had recognized me, and while I was walk- 
ing home, the horses had brought you back to 
town, and you had time to get ready to receive 
me and to talk of your illness.” 

As he said this, he moved to the door. 


said the 


“Stay but one moment,” said Inez, “and 
hear me ¢” 
“Not a moment,” replied Belmont. “I have 


a task on hand, and as usual, it is you who have 
forced it upon me.” 
With these words, he strode out of the room, 
and snatching his hat and cane left the house. 
The instant she was alone, the whole expros- 
To 


succeeded 


sion of the woman’s countenance changed. 
the humbled, pleading, agonized look, 
one of fierce and bitter hatred. 
ed her hands, knit her brows and stamped her 


In 


She rose, clench- 


foot, and her bosom heaved with passion. 
this condition, Florine found her. 

my poor mistress.”’ 
asked Inez. 
And will mad- 


“ Monsieur is a villain, 

“You overheard him, then ?” 

“ Every word—the monster? 
ame forgive him?’ 

“Never!” 

“ Bien! U thought not. 
thinking of ”” 

“ Revenge.” 

“Itis very pleasant.” 

“A swift, 
Inez, pursuing her own thoughts. 


And what is madame 


sure, speedy revenge,” muttered 

“Did you speak, madame !” 

“ Not to you. 
and then the tragedy. I never saw him in this 
He threatens to VW 
so, there will be an exposé—he must justify lim- 


One more acene of comedy— 


humor before. leave me 
self before the world—and the world will beliewe 
He 


gone—and I must resort to other means 


hit. must be silenced. My fascination is 
Florine, 
come with me to my boudoir.” 

And was this the Inez whose maiden life was 
Who 


so pure and yentle and winning ? afier 


| this, shall predict from the «pring blossom what 


d me that you | 


fruit the autumnal tree shall bear? Who can 


fathom the dark mysteries of the human heart 7? 
Who can tell what hideons monsters there are 


in the dark deep, hidden by a sunny and shining 


| surface? 


the world but a | 


few jewels and papers which you had saved in a | 


little casket, to which you had clung with tenac- 











ityeven among the wild waters. 1 flew to vou 
Your own oral narrative of your singular ad 
ventures enhanced the interest I already felt in 
you; your youth and beauty won my heart 
With what raptare TD learned, at last, that my 
affection was reciprocated, and clasped in my 
armas the Bride of the Atlante, us | called wou 
A bride reseucd from the cold embraces of the 
treacherous sea. Twill not remind vou how I 
raised vou from destitution to ant affluence 

how LD bestowed this house and its contents on 
you, and a large sum of money 

ago been wasted. My dream of 

briefaindeed. You suon began 

self remarked by the boldnesa cf yon luet 
Yor irted attention in public; in socety you 
avoiled those I pointed out ae worthy of ronr 
regard, and formed intimacies wich those who 
were barely twlerated At firs: I Loped that 





CHAPTER XVI 
THE CAFE OF A THOUSAND COLUMNS 


At the period of which we write, there was an 


nr dway an establishment named after a sim 
tar one in Paria, the Cart de M 
Cafe of a Thousand ¢ 


of ita 


« Colonnes, oF 


vlamna, so called from 


poatvor pillars by an immense 





number of large mirrors. Kept by a French 


it was a fa 


Frene 


man or Fealman vonte haunt of foreign 


‘ 






rs, partientarly tbmen and Spaniards, who 
angregated there every evening 

Into this place, as evening closed, Belmont 
turned after the painfal sorne with hie wife 
desrrited in the last chapter. Jt wae simular 
that he should have chosen thie seene of yrasety 
and reveirv, he who was in that comditivog of 
mind when the ely htest se princes peagnent 
suffering. Yet so it was He dropped inte « 
eat ata marble table § for some light re 
fresiiment, and taking ep ome of the large « 
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journals, appeared absorbed in its contents. Sit- 
ting with his back against the wall, he held the 


full height and eyeing the surrounding group “ Tam so glad of that!” 
| with scorn. “Inez, 


“Drink! she 
sh you.” 


said, extending it. “Tt will SCENE IN A LOUISIANA COURT. 


said Inez. 
continued Belmont, “when I heard 





xt case," sa 





refr 








‘ ws . bot sy i . ’ ” y - 4 eated the stump of an ext ‘ ¥ clyar * 
paper in such a manner as to completely shield Zere he stands—zair is ze aggressair! that wretch make familiar use of your name, I hank you,” said Belmont. But 1 am the State rs. Smelter: indictment for assault and 
himself from observation, while he was able to | cried the landlord, furiously, “Load him viz | could not contain myse!f—but I lashed bim like | no longer thirst | battery.” 


shains! avay viz him to your darkest dungeon!” 
“ Be quiet,” said the leading officer, thrusting 


The District Attorney ran his long, bony fin 
gers throagh his bushy hair, and remarked, with 


note all that passed around him. 
He had not remained in this position a long 


a hound, before a crowd of his associates.’ He sprang forward, but not before a change in 


“T tell vou there is danger, then,” said Inez, 





7 


—r 








time, before a party of well-dressed men, laugh- 
ing noisily, entered and took their places at a 
table inthe immediate vicinity of Mr. Belmont. 
They called for wine and cigars, and engaged in 
an animated conversation loud enough to be 
heard half over the room. 

The most prominent figure in the group was 
a dark eyed, dark-complexioned man, with a jet- 
black moustache, a peculiarity at that period 
which always attracted notice to the wearer, 
dressed in the extreme of fashion and with ques- 
tionable taste, in the style which modern slang 
denominates “stunning,” with a quantity of 
studs and rings, a heavy gold chain and a mass 
of watch-trinkets. 

The associates of this model exquisite were 
young men “gotup’’ on the same expensive 
pattern, and all evidently looking to the hero of 
the moustache as their “ guide, philosopher and 
friend.” They were young men about town, 
with weak heads and long purses, empty, inflated 
bubbles floating on the tide of fashionable dis- 
sipation, ready at any moment to collapse and 
leave no trace behind. They drank and smoked, 
their leader stimulating their extravagance, but 
contributing nothing to the expense of the en- 
tertainment. He rattled away in a dashing 
style, speaking very fluently but with a decided 
Gallic accent. The secret of his popularity with 
his admiring associates seemed to lie in his im- 
pudence, his audacious costume, and the fact of 
his bearing a foreign title. Every one of his 
toadies took care to call him “count” in every 
sentence addressed to him. At any other time, 
this folly would have amused Belmont, but he 
had his own reasons for the grave and stern 
© he mai 1 in the midst of this 








c 
babble. 

At last the noisy party began to drink healths, 
and the names of several ladies were mentioned. 

“ Come, count,” said one of the youths, whose 
entire intellectual resources were devoted to the 
cultivation of a mild moustache—“ give us your 
favorite.” 

“ Really, my dear fellows,” said the Count de 
Rivarol, ‘‘ you must excuse me ; there are secrets 
of the heart which should remain forever sacred, 
and this is one of them.” 

“Come, come, count,” said another young 
gentleman. “ That's not fair. Among friends 
this delicacy is inexcusable.” 

“ Well, then,”’ said the count, “ I give you the 
loveliest, the most brilliant woman in New York.” 
“Name! name!” cried three or four voices. 

“ Let the name of this peerless Helen remain 
unpronounced,” said the count. “You all 
know whom I mean.” 

“ That’s nothing to the purpose,” said one of 
the revellers. ‘* We have set the example; you 
must follow it.’’ 

“Well, then,” said the count rising, with a 
brimming goblet in his hand, “I give you the 
loveliest woman of New York—a_ particular 
friend of mine, Mrs. Stanley Belmont.” 

At that name, Belmont started to his feet, and 
dropping his paper, confronted the Count de 
Rivarol as he was in the act of raising his glass 
to his lips. Whatever secret effeet this sudden 
apparition had upon the nerves of the brilliant 
foreigner, he betrayed it by no outward sign, 
and nota drop of the red wine overflowed the 
brimming goblet in his right hand. But ere he 
could press the brim with his lip, it was snatched 
from him and the contents were flung full in his 
face. 

“ Mille tonnerres!’’ roared his countship, 
wiping the wine from his face. “ This insult 
shall be wiped out in blood.” 

“T intend it shall be,” said Belmont, sternly. 

“Then, sir,” said the count, “you know the 
usages among gentlemen. A friend of mine 
shall wait upon you, sir.”” 

“A friend of yours will wait long before I re- 
ceive him,” retorted Belmont. 

“ You shall pay me for this,” 
furiously. 

“T came hither for that express purpose,” 
said Belmont. “ Since [ have been here, I have 
received additional provocation. You have 
dared to use the name of the lady who bears 
mine, coupled with your degrading compliments 
before a mixed assembly. Now, sir, take that ! 
and that!” 

And he accompanied these remarks by a 
shower of blows with his light cane on the face 
of the count, drawing blood at every stroke. 
The count raised his walking stick to parry the 
assault, but it flew from his hand, and he was 
thus rendered defenceless. At first, he swore at 
his assailant, but his shouts finally degenerated 
into a whine as Belmont concluded the castiga- 
tion he so richly deserved. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

A feeble attempt was made by the count’s 
admirers to interpose in his behalf, bat Belmont 
warned them against interfering, and they knew 
there was mischief in his eye. For the other 
spectators of the scene, there was no attempt at 


cried the count, 


quelling the disturbance ; even the best disposed 
persons always being reluctant to put an end to a 
scene of this sort. 

But the proprietor of the establishment, who 
had been for some time in a fever of doubt, now 
rushed forward, flinging up his hands wildly, 
and vociferating for the police. 

“No, no,” said the count, hastily. 
right arm shall do me justice. 
venge—satisfaction. 

But the magnanimous refusal of the 
hero was of no avail The landlord rushed 
wildly to the door, and two stout-built officers 
met him. 

“ What's the row, old fellow!” asked 
them, who carried a particularly thick stick. 

“Ze row! Here’s 
svt and batterie—von of my 


. My own 
I will have re- 
No police!” 

beaten 


aa 


one of 
shentlemans ! "as been a 
} ral ieS—Zat is 


This 


4 
customair—beaten to a ge/e 


shentlemens.”” 


—zat is, jelly 
vay, 


Phe officers walked un to the scene of the dis 


turbance. Jelmont, yet angry and panting 


with exertion, stood proudly drawa up to his 





the irate foreigner aside. ‘ Where's the victim 
of this here outrage !” 

“There!” said the landlord, tragically ; point- 
ing with an imperial gesture to the count. 

But the count seemed, singularly enough, to 
He had skulked 
into a seat, and while he was busy wiping the 
blood from his scarred and swollen face with one 
hand, with the other he held a newspaper before 
him as a shield. 

“Come, come!” said the officer. “ Drop 
your peak and let’s have a glimpse at your 
viznomy. What! sulky! Then here goes!” 

He tore away the newspaper, and smiled grim- 
ly as he surveyed the rueful face of the discom- 
fited exquisite. 

“Well, Mr. Belmont,” said he, “ you've 
marked him, sure enough. But still, you haven’t 
quite spiled the deskription,” he added, pulling 
a paper from his pocket and consulting it. ‘ He’s 
gone and dyed his hair, Bill,” he added to his 
partner—“and grow’d one of these here an- 
chovies onto his upper lip—but I can swear to 
the cut of his jib in any court of jestice—couldn’t 
you, Bill?” 

The functionary thus appealed to made an 
affirmative answer, garnished with an extra- 
judicial oath. 

“Why am I subjected to this impertinence, 
fellow ?” asked De Rivarol. ‘Is the Count de 
Rivarol thus to be made the butt of official in- 
solence ?” 

“No, by no manner of means,” replied the 
official. “ But Frenchy Joe, the English cracks- 
man, when he came back to the scene of his 
earlier hexploits, arter ten years absence, had 
ought to have remembered that there might be 
some old hands among the detectives who hadn’t 
forgotten him. So you needn’t look big any 
longer, Bill, and you can drop that outlandish 
twang that don’t set well on your English tongue, 
though it’s good enough to gammon the flats, 
and come quietly aiong with us. Behave nice, 
and we'll treat you like a gentleman—for you 
air a gentleman in your way, Joe—but ride 
rusty, and your nob and our billies will become 
better acquainted than’ll be quite healthy for 
your system.” 

This was decidedly the longest speech that the 
detective had ever delivered in his life. 

“Tr’s hall a hinfamous conspiracy !” cried the 
pretended count. 

“That's it!” cried the delighted detective. 
“Now you talks like yourself. Come, Joe. Are 
you disposed for a walk ?” 

“No!” shouted the detected burglar—and he 
squared off and aimed a terrific blow at the head 
of the official ; it was neatly stopped, however, 
and a stinging left-hander on the cheek of the 
impostor laid him at length on the floor. The 
next minute his wrists were graced with a pair 
of glittering steel ruffles, called by the vulgar 
and illiterate, handcuffs, and in a minute more 
the victim was marched off between his captors. 
It is useless to say that long before this the 
friends of the fallen hero had slunk away fright- 
ened and abashed. 

“And she could tind pleasure in the society of 
such a wretched, vulgar impostor as this!” 
thought Belmont, as he turned his steps home- 
ward. “Strange so fair an exterior hides so 
base a heart! And so young, too! Is she in- 
corrigible? Can she be reformed? Is it my 
duty to bear with her longer? O, that T had 
some wise friend to counsel me! O, that my 
father were yet alive to guide my wavering steps 
in the dark and thorny pathway I am forced to 
tread alone.” 


desire to avoid observation. 





CHAPTER XVIL. 


THE PHANTOM IN THE MIRROR. 

In an elegant boudoir, furnished with ex- 
quisite taste, Inez knelt before an ivory crucitix 
suspended from the wall. The subdued light of 
a hanging lamp fell on her marble brow, her 
clasped hands, her dishevelled hair whose stormy 
waves flowed among the gossamer lace that 
adorned her faultless shoulders. Tears were no 
longer denied her, and, as they rained from her 
lustrous eyes, the sobs that heaved her bosom 
interrupted the prayers that gushed from her lips 
in the pure Castilian that was their native music. 
Such utter desolation, such wild beauty were 
never before combined. So absorbed was she 
in her grief and her devotion, that she heard 
not the opening of the door, heard not the foot- 
step that approached her, and started only when 
a light touch was laid upon her shoulder. She 
looked up in terror and surprise, but the expres- 
sion of her husband’s face, for it was he who had 
interrupted her privacy, 
pity and admiration were mingled together. 

“You have come back at last,” she said, far- 
tively wiping her eyes, as she rose to her feet, 
and then tremblingly taking his hand. “ You 
know not how anxious I have been. The vague 
words you dropped at parting filled me with 
alarm. But you do not care longer how much 
you alarm me.” 

She dropped his hand and sat down upon the 
ottoman, sull keeping her eyes anxiously fixed 
upon his face. 

‘Thave passed through an exciting scene,” 
said Beimontr, sorrowfully, “One you might 
have spared me.” 

“One that / might have spared you!” 

“Yes. In a public place of resort, a man 
about town was drinking your healih before a 
room full of strangers.” : 

“Ahi” 

“I: was the Count « 

“Ah?” cried Inez. “And you quarrelled with 
him—and there must be a meeting—and your 
» is in danger.”’ 

' 


” 


de Rivarol. 





“From him! O, no!” replied Belmont, with 
* Tdo not violate the laws of 
the land for a low fellow like him 


no sort of 


a scornful smile. 
; and there is 
danger from a cowardly bully. I 
have experienced the pangs of 

curred no danger.” 


shame, but in- 


was no longer stern;. 





| clench his hand ? 
| his veins? 
| mirror, 
| incarnation of 

bosom «a sm 


crystal 


) theebu 


“for he is hot-tempered and revengeful.”” 

“No matter,” said Belmont. As he will 
probably be sent to Sing-Sing, I shall not trouble 
myself on that score.” 

“ What do you mean ?”” 

“Simply that your brilliant and fashionable 





; count was'only an English burglar in disguise, 
| ) 
that he has been arrested for some recent and old 


offences, and that he is now in the Tombs. 
Shouldn't you like to visit and condole with 
him ¢” 

Inez had covered her face with her hands, but 
she could not hide the crimson flush that suf- 
fused even her neck and temples. 

“Think on the shame you have brought on 
yourself and me, by associating, against my ex- 
press commands, with such a fellow. 
audacity ought to have taught you better.” 

The tears were now forcing their way through 
the slender fingers that concealed the face of 
Mrs. Belmont. Belmont looked at her with an 
expression, the sternness of which was rapidly 
giving way before the advances of compassion. 
Suddenly, Inez threw herself at his feet, 
and bowing her head upon his knees, wept as 
if her heart would break. The chivalrous and 
gentle nature of Belmont could not brook the 
spectacle of such distress. He attempted gently 
to raise the weeping woman. 

“No, no!” she sobbed. “Let me lie here. 
The humblest place is fittest for me. If you 
trample on me, it is no more than I deserve. I 
am unworthy of you, Stanley—unworthy to 
bear your name. Ihave not been wicked—but 
L have been wild and careless, and brought dis- 
credit upon you and me. Why I am so reck- 
less, I cannot tell; the change from sorrow and 
misery to joy and happiness turned my giddy 
head. But itis all over now. I shall never 
more have to guard against the dangers of a 
joyous heart again.” 

“Inez, rise! I implore you—I command 
you!” said Belmont. 

Inez raised her head. She was beautiful, 
even though her cheeks were wet with tears, 
like a flower bathed and steeped in dew. Bel- 
mont lifted her kindly in his arms and placed 
her on the sofa, stroked back the long waving 
hair from her forehead, and took her hand gently 
and tenderly. She drew it away, however, and 
pressed it on her heart. 

“This is too much!” she murmured—“ too 
much! Your kindness is like a dagger to my 
heart. O, Stanley! if you could only look into 
that heart! If you could only see how your 
image is enshrined there where it was impressed 
when first beheld. Talways adored you. But 
my dream of happiness is passed. This very 
afternoon you pronounced my sentence. Hence- 
forth we must be as stra gers! You will kindly 
be willing to spare me the ignominy of a separa- 
tion—but it is [ who implore it now as an act of 
mercy. Send me away—it is right you should 
do so—and I could not bear to be near you and 
to know that Thad lost your love. The world 
will not blame you—you stand above reproach, 
while my carcléssness has destroyed my credit.” 

“Never!” said Belmont. “ Your father was 
my father’s friend, and I have sworn to protect 


His vulgar 


rose, 


you. No shame shall befall you; we will con- 
tinue to live together. Only every act of your 
life must be guided by my judgment. You 


have shown—puardon me the severity of the ex- 
pression—that you are unable to take care of 
yourself. Henceforth it shall be my care to 
guide your footsteps, to select your associates, to 
govern your expenditures. On condition of 
your submission, I am ready and willing to for- 
give the past freely and fully.” 

“Generous man!” cried Inez. “The devo- 
tion of my life shall show that your traly Chris- 
tain kindness has not been misapplied. Be, 
then, my guide, my lord, my master! Call me 
not your wife—but your slave.” 
said Belmont, wind- 
ing his arm round her, and imprinting a kiss on 
her forehead—“ call me not your master, but 
your friend and lover. Weshall be happy again, 
Inez. We are both young—and the future has 
many years of bliss in store for us.” 

“ For you, perhaps; you have no dark past to 
fling its shadows across the sunshine of joy.” 

“Twill teach you to forget them,’’ said Bel- 
mont. ‘* The sorrows and crrors of the past shall 
be to you only as fragments of a distempered 
dream.” 

“You are pale and weary, love,” said Inez, 
who gradually recovered her usual gentle and 
caressing manner. ‘ Shall [not get you a glass 
of wine ?” 

‘“No wine, thank you,” 


“ Mi querida—mi alma,” 


said Belmont. 
a glass of iced water would be welcome.” 
“Twill fetch it for you,” 


“But 


said Inez. 

She passed into the next room, leaving the 
But though her actual presence had 
vanished from the her twofold image 
Belmont’s heart, the 
other playing over the polished surface of a vast 


door ajar. 
boudoir, 
remained; one likeness in 
mirror placed at such an angle that it reflected 
Watching 
Belmont saw her smooth and knot 


the interior of the next apartment. 


the reflection, 


| up her raven tresses and adjust her dress, and 


then going to a marble slab, fill a goblet with 


} water. 


But why does he start, and knit his brew and 
What action, depicted in the 
faithful mirror, sends the blood eurdling through 
Look! look! the phantom in the 





ria, fatal as that 


from its white 


lovely as Luerezia Bo 





tragedy, draws 
ll paper, and drops its contents in 


the glass. A slender, delicate hand holds up the 





to the ee t, ard : eyes of this lovely 


demon, fierce and glittering, 


watch the liquid tll 
ition subsides, and it is clear and color- 
Then af 





irful smile the lips 








oft phantom, and that smile is succes by 
another, guile} nd winning asachild’s. The 
whole ghastly action had oc upied bat a minute. 


ntered the room carrying the foaming 


goblet ina vines hand. 








his expression had warned the guilty woman. 
| 


She flew to the window, and throwing up the 


| sash, flung the contents of the glass into the 


garden with such force that scarce a drop re 
mained in the goblet; and this slight moisture 
she drained with her own lips! 

“Fiend!” cried Belmont. 
poisoned me ! 


“You would have 


“ Prove it!” cried Inez, triumphantly. “ Prove 


| it!’ 


Belmont was almost daunted by her selt 
possession. 

“ Prove it!” she repeated. “ You have brought 
| a serious charge against me—and I demand your 
| authority. Send for 
| him search the leaves of the vines and tlowers 


| in the garden—the earth under the window, and 


some scientific man—let 


let us hear the result of the analysis.” 
“Who are you? and what are you?” 
Belmont, in) amazement. “A woman or a 
fiend ?” 
“A Spanish girl who knows how to attempt 


cried 


revenge at least,’’ was the cold reply. 
“T have read,” said Belmont, shuddering with 
horror, “in a wild legend, how the Prince of 


Evil was permitted sometimes to send upon the 





his children in the form of a woman, a goddess 
in beauty, a fiend in depravity.” 

Inez bowed sarcastically. 

“Your perceptive faculty is unerring. Tam 
the Daughter of Satan!” 

“Tf tiends are permitted on the earth, you are 
one!”’ cried Belmont, in horror. 

“But you will admit that Iam a_ beautiful 
fiend!’ cried the woman, contemplating her 
voluptuous figure in the glass. 

“May your beauty wither—and the glass 
when you behold it give back the features of a 
witch—a face as black and hideous as your 
heart.” 

“You would make your fortune on the Bow- 
ery stage!’ said the woman. 

Fora single instant, Belmont clenched and 
raised his right hand in the act to strike. But it 
was a woman’s form that confronted him, and 
though that woman had wrecked his happiness 
and attempted his life, he could not degrade her 
and himself by a blow. The clenched hand smote 
his own forehead, and with a cry of despair, he 
rushed from her presence. 

[cCoNcLUDED NEXT WEEFK.| 

[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication. } 

jpies 
CHINESE PREPARATIONS FOR WAR. 

In a work of the Rev. E. Gutzluaff, the well- 
known missionary in China, some curious rev- 
elations of the internal history of that country 
are given. In speaking of the preparations 
made or war with the English in 1840, we are 
informed that one mandarin proposed to build 
ships three times as large as those of the British, 
and so intercept their vessels, and annihilate 
them one by one, before reaching their destina- 
tion. A second was still bolder. ‘ Hon Chuann, 
a general at Pekin, who stood in as high estima- 
tion among his countrymen as Ney did among 
the French, then suggested to build a steamer 
that would carry six thousand men, half divers 
and half gunners, and that could be worked at 
the rate of a mile ina few minutes. With this 
extraordinary vessel he was ready to face the 
whole British fleet. The moment he came in 
sight of it, the divers were to jump into the water, 
and bore large holes in the bottom of the men-ot- 
war, while the gunners were to keep up an in- 
cessant fire.’ ‘There was a third suggestion 
equally sagacious. ‘This was nothing more nor 
less than to march an army of three hundred 
thousand men right through the deserts of Siberia 
and Russia to London, and thus put a stop to all 
further operations.— Cape Journal. 








oe 


SOFTENING OF THE BRAIN. 
Professional, 


but more frequently business 
y The predisposing cause is 
g. After a morning fully oecapied 
with business matters, a man comes regularly to 
a dinner of various and highly-seasoned dishes 
of fish and fowl and flesh, with every adjunct to 
excite and gratify the appetite. He partakes 
freely of food and wine, imexcess to be sure, 
though perhaps hever to the extent of giuttony 
orinebriety. ‘The papers are read, cigars sre 
smoked, a few hours are passed socially, and the 
evening closes with a hot supper and abundant 
punch. If aman living thus continues suc ess- 
fulin his plans and his business, he may yo 
through life with no other physical or mental in- 
tirmity than the pain and irageibility of gout or 
the distress and gloom of dyspepsia. But if it 
be otherwise, if he meet witha reverse of fortune, 
or it some grief or chagrin come upon him, then 
he is exceedingly liable to this fatal 
which is the joimt product of luxurious living 
and some torturing: anxiety or disappointment _ 
Dr. John BE. Tyler. 
——_-——-¢ ace oe ——___—__— 


AFFECTION OF THE GOLDFINCH. 


We could record many 
of the affection of the yoldtinch. 
have we had him sitting on our fir 
close to our cheek ; his little sides pressed out to 
come into closer contact with us, and his teil 
affectionately saluting us as he took from 
mouth his much-loved Then 
song the while, has read 
our heart we have read his 
one feeling bh 





disease, 


interesting anecdotes 


How 





often 





our 
hemp-seed. his 
how expressive! If he 
There h 


with the lin 





ts been 
} 


tween us The same 








net. We could tll a large book with the pret 
| tiest and raciest anecdotes of both these contiding 
} little creatures. ey have indeed a language 
| We only wish we could impart to others ¢ 


| secree of understand 


And vet, all that is 



















| wanting Is—n lovin This, alas! is not 
| * fashionable.”’—A tise on the Gold finch 
| ashi ane 
{ A MIGHTY HUNTER. 
} Once at the breakfast tal rth, 
| Mr Assheton Smith was we 
| paper, when snddenty itte f 
j berror, and his countenar - 
| The sal 
| brew 
as 
a 


earth as an agent of his black designs, one of 


judgment right here, 





a confident sway We are ready to take that 
case up and proceed to trial 


er,“ 





© Does any body represent defendant, Smel 
ter?’ inquired the court As Ay is questi 
tailed to draw forth an answer, court) cou 





tinued, “ Mr. Sheriff, bring in the 

A very muscular, dirty-faced man, im seedy 

garments, arose to his teet, stalked heavily to 
wand the Judy s desk, and, in a ster 
bawled out’ * Ere lam, judge 
with a feller?” 

“Smelter, the crand inquest of the parish has 
preferred an indictment against vou for ass: vult 
and battery. Have vou emp loved counsel a 
o, judge, I haint, What's the use o’ that? 
T acknowledge the corn. LT did give Peter a few 
sockdolagers with these ‘ere that’s a facet) (hold- 
ing up his clenched fists), and IT reckon it kin be 
substantiated. ie 

Then vou plead guilty as charged in the in- 
dterme nt, do you?” 

“ Well, as for that, judge, T don’t see what's 
the use o’ not pleadin’ guiltv—do you! Jest to 
have to pay a lawyer for telling lies far ver, when 
everybody knows the y'd be hes, too, beside s, I'd 
a heap rather————" 

“What are vour means, Smelter?” 

“ Why, judge, 1 means to do what's right, and 
nothin’ shorter.” 

“You can't understand, 
court wishes to know what 
standing #" 

“oO, yes, I see. 

Me Yos. 

bd ell, you see. Judge, my peculiar standin’ 
was just this (bringing his left fist across his 
breast, advancing the other on a range with his 
eye, atthe same time extending his left foot), 
beside, you see, my back was agin an old barrel, 
so he couldn't ‘track my rare, as General Jackson 
or Scott once said, Tdisremember now which—" 

“Stop, Smelter, the court wishes to know if 
you have any money ¢” 

“QO, money! nary red, judge, 
’naff what vou owe me for ferriaye. 

“Then the judgment of this court is, that 
you be confined in the parish jail for forty-eight 
Se dating from to-morrow morning 

‘Then Tsay, judge, Pd like to know how in 
the deuce you are gwine to get over the bayous 
ef you sock me in the jug. [hunt got nobody 
to help pull the ferry flat, and T don’t want no- 
body nuther.” 

«Meandering in front of Bastilia is a stream of 
water known as Bayou ‘Turtle, down which the 
angry current rashes with a frightful velocity, 
“writhing and twisting like a serpent in extreme 
agony.” The only means of crossing it was in 
a flat, the property of Smelter, and the mode of 
ferrying was ts hauling on a rope stretched 
across the Bayou and traversing through stand- 
ards fastened to the gunwales of the boat. The 
boarding-house was situated on the opposite side 
of the stream, and it so happened—perhaps by 
previous concert among the citizens—that on 
this particular evening the gentleman and Mr 
Smelter were the only occupants of the boat. 
As they neared the channel, the latter drew forth 
from a leather sheath at his girdle an old rusty 
knife, and placing the blade across the rope, call- 
ed out: 

“ Tsay, judge, you kin swim, can’t yer?” 

“No, Smelter; but why do you ask that 
question !” 

“ Bekase, my jewlarky, I'm gwine to cut this 
ere rope, and let the old ér: izy boat go to thunder, 
which she’s sure to yo ef she strikes one o” them 
snags, ef you don’t remit that ar jucdgine nt the 
State got agin me in your court to-day. 

“Why, Smelter,” exe laimed the judge, in evi- 
dent trepidation, “ you're derange d. The court 
can't possibly do that at present. Such a proce 
dure would be signally informal; in fact, supe 
extra judicial, and of no force of validity. The 
court, you observe, is not now in the position of 
a court, but merely that of «a private individual ; 
hence whatever course it might pursue in the 
present exigency would avail vou nought. True, 
my friend, when the court is ‘in line’ or ‘fane- 
tion,” it is then the exponent of the law, and 
knows no other motto than ‘fief justitia ruat 
celum ; and as long as the judical ermine is en- 
twined around me, the court is determined to 
preserve it pure and untarnished, or die a martyr 
in the attempt. But, Smelter, vou're a good 
sort of a fellow, and I'll tell you what I'll do.’ 

“Well, judge, let’s have it quick. The boat 
sha’n’t bud; ye nare anuther inch till I gits my just 
rights.” 

“Tt is this, Smelter. 


prisoner 





HorAN Fowe 
what d've want 















Mr. Smelter; the 
is your pecuniary 


What, at the time I fit him ¢”’ 


‘cept the two 












If vou will land the 
court saieiy, it will pay you double fe rriage in 
addition to the sum it isalready in default.’ 
“Can't begin to do it, judge,” and Mr. Smelter 
severed one strand of the rope.“ Remit that ar 
in chambers, LT beliewe you 
call it, don't ver! or il let ‘er rip, and have 
you wevettin’ astraddle o' that «nag in one minit.’ 
“Hold, hold, Smelter; don'tdo that. Pat up 
your knife, and approach the court) to-morrow 
morning, and if von can show the 
judgment should be set as ide, wil- 
lin uly give you a hearin 
“Of course,” said Smelter, 
“Tkin show cause: darn good cause too 















cause why 


the court will 








brightening up, 
Aint 
T got nobody to help me keep ferry, and if you 
put ine inthe jay, aint that stopping the public 
highway, say ; and morn'n that, aint I—bur lev 
mind, as you say you'll tix it all right in the 
mornin’, i take von over.” 

Phe landing was safely effected, the judge 
stepped ashore, and ascended the bank ve rv ue 
liherately, then turned suddenly, facing the fer- 
ryman, and said 

“Smelter, answer me this question Would 
you have severed that rope?’ 

Mr. Smelter placed the thumb of 
hand to the tp of his nose, made many sin 
gy rations with his fingers, and answered 

‘Coarse not, judge; Taint a darned foo! — 
can't swim no more’n a stone.” 

The judge wheeled round with 


left 
gular 


his 





a conntenance 


by no means indicative of amiabilitv, and pur 
aed his way hor 
The next morning the friends of Mr. Smelter 





ssure Of attending that 





pentienan’s 




















levee on wrong side of the jail bars. — Neu 
Orleae- 2 nyune 
. tse 
THE LEECH AS A WEATHER-GLASS 
The foll ng mervetions on a leech we 
m » nan whe hept one severs! yoare 
t e above pur A phial of water con 
taninga leech was kept in the lower frame of a 
window sash, so that when DP looked in 
ng 1 could know what eould he the 
weather on the following das If the weather 
PrOVeSs sefcae a heautiful, the leech bes meetin 
j at eal tenet 
rinas seor afier 
wl 
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¢ shard Jf «a remarkal 
and rain is to encceed. for se 
geen t sally out 
l f as 
es at th trom ; and in eneaw 
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FANNIE’S HAIR. 
BY WILLIE WARE. 


I'm gazing on a token now, 
A treasure pure and fair, 

Which memory loves and values much— 
This curl of Fannie’« hair 





I gaze, and sad tears slowly steal: 
Nothing my grief can share, 

Save this fair goiden treasure bright— 
This curl of Fannie’s hair 


When fortune frowns upon my path, 
And I'm bowed down with care, 
Solace I find by gazing on 
This little lock of hair 


Ah, loved memento '—silken tresa! 
Precious beyond compare! 

Blest be the day she gave to me 
A ringlet of her hair! 


I gaze, and recollections come, 
And gently lead me where 

Lies the sweet head which once upbore 
This fairy tress of hair. 


Earth may take from me all T have, 
But nought shall ever tear 

From my bereaved and lonely heart 
This curl of Fannie’s hair. 


I'll hide it in my bosom now, 
And ever shield it there 

From cold, unsympathizing eyes, 
This cnrl of Fannie’s hair. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
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HARRY’S YOUNG PROTEGE. 
BY H. N. O'BRIEN. 

Ir was about sunset of a summer’s day. The 
weather had been hot and sultry, and to people 
whose business or employment was out of doors, 
it had been extremely unpleasant. In the glow- 
ing west there seemed banners of crimson fluted 
with gold flung athwart the sky; and piles of 
blue clouds, whose edges were tipped with silver, 
floated on either side. The sky seemed radiant 
with the amber rays struggling through, with 
pencil-like fringes reaching up as if to the gray 
beyond. 

Harry Winthrop looked with a true artist’s 
eye on the glowing scene. The color deepened 
in his pale student's face, and lighted up his 
dark thoughtful eye. He loved the beautiful— 
almost worshipped at its shrine. He loved to 
see the white “Star of Bethlehem” peering 
meekly up among its long, green leaves, with 
the single white thread running through. He 
loved the March violet, the spring daisies ; he 
loved, too, all that is majestic and grand in na- 
ture. He had stood and thrilled at the mighty 
voice that ever goes up from Niagara, and fasci- 
nated, tried to pierce the misty veil that hides its 
depths from mortal gaze. He was an orphan 
and alone in the world. Impulsive, impetuous, 
warm-hearted, he possessed true principles and 
a strong sense of the right. He was a college 
student, enjoying a summer vacation in his own 
peculiar manner. Ile was making a tour of the 
State of Connecticut, accompanied only by his 
good horse Selim, on whose back he now sat 
watching the clouds. 

Looking earnest'y he fell into a reverie, and 
heeded not the pawing of his impatient steed. 
But suddenly the reverie was broken, and he 
looked up hastily and glanced around, on hear- 
A little 
house of wood-color, which he had been too ab- 
sorbed to notice, stood on the right-hand side of 
the road. The screams, which came louder and 
faster, impelled him to spring from his horse, 
hastily slip the reins around a gate-post, and 
enter. 

The front portion, as in most farm-houses, was 
closed tihtly with green paper curtains, closely 
drawn. He took the foot-path, and with a few 
quick steps, found himself at the kitchen-door. 
The sight that met his eyes made the indignant 
blood boil in his veins. A woman (could she 
be a woman 7) with 2 coarse, red face, flushed 
with angry passions, held in her uplifted hand a 
large hickory stick, and close grasped in her other 
hand was a mi 





ing a succession of childish screams. 





sof tangled curls, belonging to 
a trembling, cowering child of perhaps eleven 
years, 

On seeing the stranger, the woman’s hand re- 
laxed, and with a quick bound the child sprang 
to his side and clasped his knee, looking up im- 
ploringly in the face bent towards her. 

“Go out and tinish picking chips now, you 
miserable child! ll finish settling with you to- 
night,’ exclaimed the woman, angrily gi 
frowsy hair a backward push. 





ing her 


Evidently rejoiced to defer the punishment a 
few hours, the child went sobbing into the yard. 
“Ts she your daughter?” inquired Harry, 


somewhat embarrassed. 





“TL should hope not—such a lazy, shiftless 
thing! Here I set her to picking up chips, and 
the first thing I knew, she came up the lane with 
her arms full of medder weeds. No, thank for- 
And the woman 
gave an impatient twitch to her sleeve, which was 
rolled above her brawny elbow. 

“Who then is she?” asked Harry, sternly. 


tune, she’s none o’ mine.” 


“ Well, T don’t see as it'concerns you to know. 
Td like to git rid of the lazy thing any way.” 








The woman commenced a vigorous sweeping 

“ Why do you keep her, if vou don’t want her ? 
Would it not be better to give her away, or send 
her to the alms-house ?”’ 

* Law, sir, L wouldn't dare to. The neighbors 
would make a fuss. 
child, by his first wife 
by all accounts ; 


She was my hashand’s 
a terrible shittless critter 
but John set the world by h 





a 
The young un takes after the mother. When 
John died he gin 

vide for the girl 


> the farm, and I was to per- 





I've two young uns of my own 





to take care on, and if folks wouldn't tatk so, I'd 


put her int 





» poor house.” 
Harry gave way to a generous impulse. 





“ Give her to me, if she will go,”” he exclaimed 
“Twill send her to school and educate her as my 


own sister. Are you willing !” 














| perhaps genius, he still found time to call on his 





The woman looked suspiciously at him, then 
hesitated. 

“ She shall be well taken care of,” remarked 
Harry, noticing her hesitation. 

“And brung up right?” asked the woman, 
leaning on her breom. 

“T pledge you my honor.” 
flushed. 

“ And I wont have to spend nothin’ on her?” 

“No, you shall be relieved of all expenses. I 


Harry's face 


am rich, and can do as I please. 

“Well, if she is willing you can have her, but 
her services will be a loss to me. Here,” she 
exclaimed, as the child entered with a full bas- 
ket, ‘‘do you want to go away with this gentle- 
man, Molly ?” 

The child’s eyes absolutely flashed with delight. 

“May I go, sir? Will you take me ?”’ she ex- 
claimed, almost incredulously. | 

“Yes—if you will go with me, and be my 
little sister,” he answered, kindly. 

The child caught up her sun-bonnet and has- 
tened to the door. 

“Can't you kiss me good-hy, Moll? I would 
not let the girl go, if it wasn’t goin’ to be such a 
good thing for her. But it will be deprivin’ me 
of her services, and I’m none too well off.” 

Harry laid a gold eagle en the table, which 
the woman saw with ill-concealed delight. She 
accompanied them to the gate, and assisted the 
child, who was very small of her age, to her seat 
in front of her young protector. 

“Good by, Molly, and if good luck comes to 
you, don’t forget your friends.” 

In any person, however bad, we are told, there 
is at least one germ of good. In Mrs. Crown, 
Molly’s stepmother, it was her love for her own 
children. It was her passion—no work, no 
hardship was too hard for her to endure for them. 





As they rode along slowly, the child’s head 
rested trustingly on Harry's breast. He began to 
have a delightful feeling, thinking how pleasant 
it was to have some one to protect and watch 
over. Looking down on the bare neck and arms, 
which were covered with stripes and wales, a 
sense of pity and indignation mingled in his 
breast. 

“ What is your name, my child?” 

“Faith Crown. My mother calls me Molly,” 
said the child, looking up. 

“ How old are you?” 

“ Most eleven, sir.” 

“ Have you been to school much, Faith ?”’ 

“Not much, sir. But I’m a good scholar. I 
can spell lots, and read in the Third Reader. 
Iknow’rithmetic, too.” 

Harry was amused. 

“THiow much do you know of arithmetic ?” 

“Tcan add and multiply, and lots more. I 
never studied nothin’ besides.” 

Harry mused a few moments, while the child 
was silent with a full heart, because of his kind 
words. Poor little one! she was unused to such, 
and the tears filled her eyes. 

“ There, you can most see the village, mister,” 
said little Molly, anxious to entertain him.’ 

“ Look up, Faith, while I talk to you. Your 
name, henceforth, shall be called Faith Winthrop. 
Do you understand ?” 

“Yes, sir. What is your name?” she asked, 
timidly. 

“Harry Winthrop. You may call me brother 
—no,” he said, his fastidious nature revolting 
from too close intimacy and too great familiarity 
with such a sun-burned little thing—* no, call 
me uncle—Uncle Harry.” 

A stop of three days at the village hotel re- 
cruited all Harry’s energies, and at the same time 
put Faith’s wardrobe in good condition, for Har- 
ry engaged a competent dressmaker to clothe the 
child neatly and tastefully. When dressed, she 
was quite presentable. Her slender little 
figure in white muslin, tied with a pink sash-rib- 
bon, looked very different from the ill-clad, 
wretched-looking farmer’s daughter. Her hair 
was combed and hung in soft, silky curls; her 
little sun-burned face had had the tears and dust 
washed away, and revealed a patient, subdued ex- 
pression, with a fearful glance in the eye, and a 
quivering lip. Yet the face wore an innocent, 
artless look, full of childish purity, and that 
pleased her young protector. 

Since taking her, Harry Winthrop had once 
or twice called himself ‘a foolish boy,” and 
wondered what his city friends would think of 
his adopted niece. But he had no one to love, no 
one to whom he was all the world. He felt that 
Providence had given him this little wait, and he 
resolved to train her for a useful life. What her 
future would be he did not pause to think. Her 
quaint manners, her odd, intelligent little speech- 
es, decided him to educate her. 
that his was an awkward situation—he, a college 











Still he realized 


youth of twenty-one, sole and only guardian to 
a little child, ten years his junior. 

He took her to the city in which his college 
was located, and placed her at a fashionable sem- 
inary, under the charge of an accomplished pre- 
His little protege filled many a thought, 
and many were the plans he formed for her ben- 
efit. Although absorbed in study, and deter- 
mined to be the first man in his class, and make 
his fellow-collegians recognize in him talent, and 


ceptrcas. 





little “ Daisy,” as he loved to call her, twice 


every week. Faith regarded him as a superior 





being, and loved him with a wild intensity, whose 





Every kind word, 


1 ca- 
by the child, and served to 


h united 


depths could not be sounded. 
all his little gifts, his brotherly counsel 





resses were treasured 


brighten and strengthen the chain wh 


them. And her helplessness, her reverence for 
him, her innocence and purity, made him love 
her as if she had been his sister, and he sometimes | 
felt inferior to her in the lore of angels. By the | 


end of tt 





year, her fr reand country awk 





wardness were partia 


somewhat of 


dissipated She had 





her too great tim 





how at 
Harry Winthr finished. He 
had delivered the valedictory amidst marked ap- | 
plains had 
of his 


he was deter- 


tirst for knowledye 


| 





S Studies were 


lie bad won high 





honors, and 
The 
een to travel, and now 





now the world befure him. 
fe had 


mined to see his dream fulfilled No longer | 
should it be a dim, misty vision, but a sweet | 








And so, bidding adieu to Faith and his 
other friends, he went to Germany to study. 


reality 


Five years had passed over the hills and valleys 
of lite, and Harry Winthrop, a bronzed and 
bearded man, with foreign air, strode again his 
Since he had left his alma mater, 
the suns of many different lands and climes had 
kissed his once pale cheek, and he had looked on 
ruins and stately edifices, and had learned to 
think. In rambling over the old world he had 
tirst learned man’s power and might, and his 
weakness and insignificance. 


native shore. 


He went a light- 
hearted student; he returned a grave, thoughtful, 
dignitied man ; a man who felt the importance 
of life, who realized his own native powers, and 
who was a man among men. 

It was a June afternoon when he strolled up 
the seminary walk, and entered the chapel where 
hundreds were congregated. It was the last day 
of examination, and the young g 





aduates were 
to read their essays before a criticizing audience. 
On the platform, but far back, were rows of seats, 
and eagerly did Harry scan each face to tind his 
country blossom. Curly heads and dark eyes, 
sunny tresses and azure orbs—from all these how 
could he choose his Daisy ? He knew it was her 
graduation day, and he resolved to watch the 
young girls, feeling convinced he would know 
Faith ina moment. A tall, stately girl, with 
raven hair and splendid oriental eyes, read her 
essay first. That could not be Faith. Next 
came a proud, haughty being, with a cold, re- 
served air. Then half a dozen passable-looking 
girls, by no means brilliant, but doubtless pos- 
sessed of those qualities which make home happy. 
Mr. Winthrop immediately decided that Faith 
was not among them. ‘Then, with a blundering 
air, came a short, plump girl, evidently the light 
of some farm-house—with auburn hair, blue 
eyes, a good-natured expression, but  plain- 
featured, with a universal awkwardness. She 
shrank from reading her composition, looking 
around fearfully, the paper trembling in her 
hand, and a blush suffusing the healthy cheek. 

That was Faith—so Harry decided. He did 
not doubt he was right, and he began to congrat- 
ulate himself on the kind impulse which had led 
to her education, though no talent and but little 
close application to study could be perceived in 
her effusion. He was scarcely satistied with her 
progress, but he determined she should study at 
home—for Harry owned an elegantly furnished 
mansion in his native city, which was now ready 
for the reception of himself and protege. 

The young lady whose turn came next, ad- 
vanced with graceful self-possession, which Harry 
scarcely noticed, so busily was he thinking of the 
brown, plump country girl. But his attention 
was drawn to her well-turned sentences, the close 
thought, the nice distinctions, the evident love 
for the beautiful, the true talent displayed, and 
so well pleased was he, that he turned his atten- 
tion to its author. She was of medium height, 
slender and graceful. Her hair was of a rich, 
sunny brown, and her eyes dark gray. He could 
only see the color for a moment, then the long 
lashes swept her cheek. He was struck by the 
innocence and purity of the pale, earnest face. 
He looked at her, watched her movements, for- 
getting all else, and then he began to wish that 
Faith’s school-days were not yet ended; he 
wished to leave her at the seminary. She needed 
further instruction, for her composition showed 
ignorance and a lack of reflection. He began 
to think he should hate to see her about his beau- 
tiful home, after seeing this girl, who, though she 
was not strictly beautiful, possessed a glorious 
soul. The country girl was so material beside 
this earnest young enthusiast. 

Somewhat out of humor, he left the hall and 
found his way to the seminary parlor. Ringing 
the bell, he desired to see Miss Faith Winthrop 
as soon as the services were concluded, and then 
he gave himself up to thought. He heard the 
rush of departing footsteps, and he carelessly 
twirled the leaves of a crimson and gold album, 
as he heard light, approaching footsteps. He did 
not look up until he felt a pair of arms thrown 
around his neck, and a soft cheek pressed to his, 
and a sweet voice say, “ Dear Uncle Harry !” 

Somewhat offended at this display from a 
bread-and-butter school-girl, he gently unwound 
the clinging arms and looked—not into the face 
he expected, but the pale, earnest one he had 
seen with a little heart-fluttering. 

“Ts it possible that this is my Daisy?” he 
asked, almost incredulous, seating her by himself 
on a sofa. 

“ Quite possible, dear Uncle Harry,’’ she an- 
swered, blushing. 








“Thad almost given up your 
coming. You know you wrote me vou would be 
here a week ago.” 

Harry did net think it worth while to inform 
her that the week had been spent in his city home, 
he, the while, chafing that his peculiar habits 
Nei- 
ther did he consider it worth his while to tell her 


must be infringed upon by a romping girl. 


row he had dreaded coming tor her, and blamed 
once or twice his “ boyish folly” in removing her 
from her native sphere. He was angry at him- 
self now. 

Faith told him about her school-life, and said 
that her kind preceptress had offered her a sit- 
she desired it, and she 
Mr. Win- 
throp quickly vetoed such an arrangement, by 


uation as teacher, if 
thought she would like to accept it. 


virtue of his authority, and Faith was not sorry 
The next morming they were settled in their 


city home. 





Mr. Wir 


but conceiving it to be improper, in the eves of 





hrop had an excellent housekeeper, 


the world, for his adopted niece to have no lady- 





he said to her, a week after their 





companion, 
arrival at their home: 

“Now, Daisy, haven’t you some school-girl 
friend vou would lke to invite to spend a year 


with vou? Yon will be lonely oftentimes with 
only an old bachelor uncle, who must give half 





You might invite 





time to his literary 








“nds, Daisy, and then you sha lenjoy your 
selves in society.” 


Faith was not fond of gay society, but find 





her guardian really in earnest, she wrote to two 
school-frends, and her invitations were 


Mr. Win 


of her 





speedily accepted irop had expected 
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to endure a perpetual martyrdom after the arrival 
of the voung ladies, and had resolved to bear it 
as best he might But, greatly to his surprise 
his study was never molested, the library was kept 
in order, and his literary labors were undisturbed 
by sounds of lvughter and revelry, though the 
halls, the parlors, the drawing-room, and the 
young ladies’ apartnents echoed musical laugh 
ter and gay voung voices 

The two guests of Faith Winthrop were very 
unlike 


Southern beauty, possessed of a fortune 


Bessie Randolph was a bright littl 
She 
was an orphan, and had been a parlor-boarder 
atthe seminary, She was a wilful, capricious, 
restless, little beauty, and she loved Faith de 
votedly, as much as she could and not disregard 
the claims of a college youth, with whom she be 
came acquainted while at school. 

Adele Vane was a tall, slender girl, with pale 
yellow hair—you could scarce call it golden— 
light blue eyes and fair complexion. She was 


| the second daughter of a family of seven chil 


| 


; Mance. 


} 





the fop who had played the ca 


dren. Her mother was dead, and her sister 
Charlotte took a mother's place with the wild, 
unruly boys, and the two girls, Adele and Er- 
Her supervision was especially distaste- 
ful to the proud Adele. Their father’s income 
was small, and when the invitation to Adele ar- 
rived, the girl’s heart gave a glad throb, and she 
inwardly resolved thougn she went away from 
home in a style displeasing to her tastes, she 
would return the betrothed bride of a rich man. 
Faith had heard Adele say that she was unhap 
py at home, and her kind heart, rather than any 
Adele was 
unscrupulous as to what means she employed to 
gain the end for which she sighed, and she had 
not been in the house two days, ere she was de- 


affection, prompted the invitation. 


termined to become mistress of it, and the wife 
of the grave, dignified man who owned it. He 
was wealthy, and a fit target for her arrows. 
With winning grace she tried to induce him to 
join their social circle, and enjoy theiv music and 


chats. He complied so far as to introduce a 





number of friends to them, and to give them a 
grand party. Then he became more than ever 
studicus and taciturn. Sighing, Faith thought 
of that first week at hone—its quiet tete-a-tetes 
and morning walks; the music, in which his 
deep, rich voice joined hers, 
readings aloud of new books. 

She was half buried among the cushions of a 
huge easy-chair, in her own sitting-room, and her 
friends were with her. 


and the pleasant 


Carrie was embroidering 
a pin-cushion, and Adcle was busy with canvass 
and worsteds. 

“Faith, dear,” exclaimed Carrie, “ your cush- 
ion progresses beautifully. I wonder for whom 
Adele is making those slippers? Do tell us, 
Adele,” she said, turning to Miss Vane. 

“You shall know sometime, but I shall only 
tell you now that I shall give them to my lover.” 

“Your lover! Not here a fortnight, and yet 
you have a lover ?” cried Bessie, in astonishment. 

A peculiar smile wreathed Adele Vane’s lips, 
but she answered not. 

Though very different, the three girls were each 
possessed of a share of youthful beauty. If one 
were to compare them to stones, you would say 
that Adele was a diamond; brilliant, though 
neither beautiful nor witty enough to merit the 
simile, but she was showy. You would call 
Bessie Randolph a ruby, bright and sparkling. 
Faith Winthrop would remind you of a pearl— 
a pure human pearl was she. In society they all 
attracted admiration, and so were soon absorbed 
in the whirl of fashionable life. Many ladies 
offered to play chaperons to the three belles, and 
thus Mr. Winthrop was rescued from attending 
them, save at his own pleasure. 

One morning he accompanied them to a large 
party given by one of his lady-friends. He had 
meant to enter the room with Faith, but ina way 
unaccountable to himself, he found Miss Vane 
leaning on his arm, and Faith was with a very 
fine-looking gentleman, who seemed absorbed 
in her remarks. — Bessie was with a fop, whose 
forked moustache had evidently receive. 
cultivation than his brains. He was disappoint- 
ed; and still more, that he found no opportunity 
to speak to her. She was all the time surround- 
ed, and he longed to hear the animated tones ; 











more 


but Miss Vane, too, was the centre of a delight- 
ful coterie, and she still was leaning on his arm. 
After that evening Mr. Winthrop’s studious 
habits were confirmed, and the girls soon found 
that all entreaties for him to indulge in society 
were met by a smile, or perhaps a sarcastic 
speech. Bessie did not mind this, but the ot 
did. Adele, because it tended to discourage her 
plans, and Faith becaus 
except at table. 





she saw so little of him, 





They were all sitting in the 
parlor one evening, when visitors were announced 

“Mr. Hastings,” whispered Adele to Faith, in 
a tone intended for Mr. Winthrop'’sear. ‘* Why, 
Faith, you haven’t seen him since last eve- 
ning at the opera. He finds in you his beau 
And 
she turned to greet the gentleman with a smile. 

A blush mantled Faith's face, as Mr. Win 


throp gazed searchingly at her, and he too 


ideal, I heard him say. There he comes.” 


turned to his visitors with a pale face and white 


lips. He watched their manners to each 


other, 
and became convinced that Mr. Hastings loved 
The blush he considered proot posi 


tive that that love was returned 


his ward 


Adele was carrying on 4 conversation with 








nt to Bessie, and 


a 
conversation, she made many allusions 





during tl 





to “the family man * the avenue 














the house, “the plate” and the jewelry she had 
inherited Mr. Trenton, believing her rich, b« 
gan to pay her exclusive tien Ad had 
heard he was rich, and #0 encouraged him. '« 
lieving it better to } two strings to her | 

How would the aristocratic Mr 1 have 
rated himself had he known the far ' 
sion” was a two-story cottage, “the avenu a 
stone footpath, “ the plate,” a do repo 
and forks, the “inherited jewelry,” a wa and 
chain lett her by her mother * His prolific fancy 
onjurel ap a magnificent s ’ f g 
mensions, with a lawn, a park, aca ged 

a tat laden w all the dei enuf t “ 

and Adele herself the fair queen of all; the idol 
of her father, with a necklace of diamonds 


around ber thruat, a tiara on her head, bracelets 


7] 


| of miscellaneous gems 





on her arms, and a general profusion and display 
The pictures sare'y 


Adele did 


but left him to conclade she 


were very unlike hot mention her 
brothers and sisters 


h 





was the sole ress. Bacif he had known that 
Mr. Vane was an honest, intelligent shoemaker, 
in tolerably good business for the small place, he 
would have returned to Besse, whose lack of 
pretension and boasting had made him think ber 
poor 
Bessie, F 
selves in conversation, and did not heed the flirta 


When the 


guests had departed, the girls sat in the drawing 





ith and Mr. Hastings enjoyed them 


tion going on in the bay window 





room, and criticised the gentlemen, while Faith 
Adele Vane had 


Hastings was conceited 


performed the part of listener 
been saving that Mr 
and thought himself superior to most men. To 


this Faith answered, for she always spoke in 


half of the absent, if there was occasion for 
defence 

* Adele, Tam sure Mr. Hastings is superior to 
most men; and is it not natural that he who 
knows the power of his own mind, should feel it 
too! — He is superior, but not conceited, Adele. 
If you knew him better, you would not say that 
Of all the gentlemen who are attentive to us, he 
is the most of a gentleman, in my opinion.” 

* Mine, also,” chimed in Bessic 

“Tam glad to see that vou entertain such a 
high opinion of him, for he considers you an 
angel,” remarked Adele, carelessly. 

Faith blushed. 

“Tam glad you appreciate him, Faith,” said 
the kind voice of her guardian, at her side 

“Unele Harry, when did vou enter the room 
exclaimed the young girl, in astonishment 

“TD have been here since you began talking of 
Mr. Hastings; I did not suppose the conversa 
tion private, or T should have spoken before.”’ 
Ack le 
Faith turned her attention to Bessie, and in a 
moment, arm-in-arm, the two retired to their own 
apartments, leaving Mr. Winthrop and Adele 
together. 


He seated himself on a sofa near 


Nearly six months had passed away, and Adele 
Mr. Win 
throp had not proposed for her hand, and she de 


Vane’s object was not accomplished, 


termined to adopt some decisive measure. 
foppish Mr. Trenton still hovered in her foot 
steps, still considered her ‘divinely charming, 
‘pon honaw.”” He would long ago have pro- 
posed for her hand, but her conduct was variable 
—sometimes cneouraging, sometimes repellant, 
just as her hopes or fears concerning Mr, Win 
throp predominated. Then Mr. ‘Trenton put on 
“ property airs,” and vowed revenge when the 
fortune and its fair, imagined possessor should be 
all his own, 

Bright, sunbeam Bessie Randolph made music 


throughout the whole house, and her presence 





consoled Faith for the unpleasant addition to 
Faith’s 
mind each day found something to regret in 
Adele, but she never spoke of it. 

Tt was the week before Christmas, and the ser- 
Faith had 
no more to do with the kitchen than her guests, 


their society in Adele Vane. pure 


vants were busy preparing dainti 





but she loved to concoct some favorite dish for 
her guardian, and her presence was always hailed 
with delight by the housekeeper and her assis- 
tants. Adele Vane was very shrewd, and had 
discovered that it was Faith who prevented her 
She 
saw that as man seldom loves, Mr. Winthrop 
loved Faith, and that he thought himself dis- 
liked by her. 
strengthen, and on every occasion she contrived 
to join Mr. Hastings’s name to Faith’s. Faith 
had told the girls the circumstances: of her real 
life, and 
guardian. 


becoming mistress of Winthrop house 


This latter idea she wished to 


that she had no claim on her kind 


One afternoon, the week before Christmas, 
She 
reading the poem “ Childe Harold,” and uncon 


Faith sat in the library alone had been 


sciously she repeated : 

“The day drags through, tho’ storms keep out the sun, 
And thus the heart will break, vet brokenly live on 
She looked out of the window, trying to re 
il the picture she had read. It 
sleety day ; the wind blew, and out of doors the 


was acold, 





e 


gray bue made it seem peculiarly unpleasant to 
one who sat as did Faith, surrounded by books, 
pictures, and elegant statues. Tt was a cheerless 
day, and sometimes a soft, slow, drizzling rain 
pattered against the windows, and obscured the 
Her 
She 


next houses, and even the leaden hued sky 
thoughts took their tone from the weather, 
remembered her sad childhood, and in thankfal 
ness she lifted her eyes, as if trying to pierce 
through the misty rain, up to where the rain 
never falls, and all is sunlight, radiant, beautiful. 
She looked back through the aisles where her feet 
had wandered ; she saw the shadows and sun 
shine that God had viven her, and she saw the 
She looked to the 
The shadows were thick in the larye, 
asked herself, “* What shall 


Suiley says 


flowers as well as the storms 
future 
dim library, as she 


be my future 


* The heart is ite own Fate Passion ts destiny 





What shall mine he? 


for whi 


Lam not fulfilling the end 


h T was created, idling on silken cushior 


and with no thought for the higher thi: f life 


ws O 





depth, individuality to this life 
live, not to exist; to etrive, to 
I am not satisfied with my 





her face glowing, the eobor 


onsekee per, entering 
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¥ old clothes Have you any old dresses, of 
anytlung for his mother, ma‘am '” 
I wiil ge Mrs. Williams,” said 
the ing ¢ acrermopanveng he 
A » do clothes and tattered 
hat, and shoes with plenty of heles for ventila 
hempt hair and honest, clear tle face, 
‘ i ar th vor, With ‘waeket mm hand A few 
s from Faith drew oat a story, touching 
un! sly to The + rt 
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with bread and cakes, aiding sone 
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wine for the sick woman. The boy's eves spark- 
led with delight, as he lifted his tattered cap, and 
exclaimed: “ God bless ye, ma’am !” 

In answer to afew questions more, he told her 
he was Johnny O'Flynn, and lived about half a 
mile away. 

“ Wait till I come back, Johnny,”’ said Faith. 

She entered the drawing-room and told the 
touching stor to her guests. With characteris- 
tic generosity, Bessie half-mptied her purse in 
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| 


Faith's lap, but Adele said she did not like to | 


encourage begyars. 

Faith’s pretty blue silk dress was soon ex- 
changed for a quiet gray merino, and with hood 
and cloak she soon returned to the parlor. Bessie 
and Adele both declined accompanying her, and 
with one hand on the basket-handle, helping 
Johnny, and a small bundle in the other hand, 
Faith came up from the basement, passing the 
drawing-room window, unheeding the laughter 
of the two girls. 

Half an hour passed dully enough to the two 
young ladies. Bessie reclined on the sofa, and 
Adcle sat in the window. Mr. Winthrop entered 
with his favorite Review. 

“Mr. Winthrop, you should have been here a 
few minutes ago,” smiled Adele. 

“Why sot Where is Faith?” he asked, now 
noting her absence. 

“ She’s been hidden somewhere all day, until 
a while ago she entered to beg fora poor little fel- 
low, who had all the troubles of Job,” said Bessie. 

“ And a few minutes after, we saw her facing 
the wind, helping an Irish boy carry potatoes, or 
some such thing,” continued Adele, adding: “1 
cannot see how a peron with any delicacy could 
do so—making herself a sport to the gentlemen 
who see her."”. Mr. Winthrop looked grave. 

“ Faith out in this storm—she is a noble girl 

Meanwhile Faith was ro:king a baby in her 
arms and soothing it tosleep. The mother, too, 
was sleeping, and at a table near were half-a-doz- 
en children eating heartily. The mother slept 
for hours, and woke refreshed, to find the stran- 
ger lady still holding the baby and reading aloud 
from the Book of books to the children, and to 
a dirty-looking man with a pipe in his mouth, 
whom the children called “ father.” 

The rain grew heavier, and it was almost dark, 
so Faith left them, promising in answer to Mr. 
0’Flynn’s uncouth, though well-meant invitation, 
and his wife’s more urgent one, to come again 
soon. Johnny walked home with her. He was 
only ten years old, and his warm, Trish imagina- 
tion was enkindled by the sight of her pale, inno- 
cent face, and with boyish ardor he began to love 
the gentle girl. 

Arrived at home, Faith went to her own room, 
and was soon clad in dry clothing. Mr. Win- 
throp, unaware of her return, admiring her self- 
denial, was pacing the library with firm, quick 
tread, pale face and uneasy air. Sometimes he 
paused to listen if he might hear her footstep. 
He had q 1 the b keeper, but she did 
not know in what direction the boy lived. The 
servant had lighted the pendant lamps in the li- 
brary; the evening meal had been eaten without 
their kind host, who still walked, head bent for- 
ward, hands clisped behind him, to and fro across 
the library, crushing the gorgeous velvet flowers 
under his keavy tread. 








His noble face was 
shrouded in gloom, his lips were compressed. 

Suddenly his heart tiuttered ; he heard a light 
footstep that he knew. Not caring to betray his 
emotion, he stepped into a niche, in the shadow of 
a fuli length statue of Minerva. Faith entered, 
smiling sadly; he noticed it with a pang at the 
heart. Robed ina soft gray silk, which well suited 
her dovelike beauty, Faith stole to the window 
and pressed her cheek to the glass. There had 
been a coldness in Mr. Winthrop’s manner to her 
for weeks, and she could not tell why. © Thiuk- 
ing thus, the tears blinded her eyes. She dxter- 
mined to go back to the seminary and become a 
teacher—with a low, gasping sob, as she resolved 
on that step, Mr. Winthrop came forward. 

* Faith, you should not have been so carried 
away by such a benevolent impulse, as to go out 
in such a rain,” he said, reproachfa'ly. 

© But, Uncle Harry, 1 think J did some good,” 
answered Faith, meekly. 

“Tdon't doubt it, Faith, but you must have 
regard for your own health. [ wish to talk to 
you. LT received to-day from Ralph Hastings an 
otfer for your hand. 1 believe he had your heart 
long ago. I need not tell you, Faith, that he is 
wealthy, talented, good and noble, for your heart 
will tell you the last, and I know you too well to 
suppose wealth would influence your decision. 
1 proraised to talk with you, and [told Mr. Has- 
tings to call this evening for his answer. You 
will see him in an hour, Faith.” Mr. Winthrop’s 
tone was cold, hard and reserved. 

Adele Vane had been insinuating that Faith 
loved Mr. Hastings, and that her health was in- 
jured by letting “ concealment, like a worm i’ 
the bud,” ete. Mr. Winthrop had remembered 
that Faith’s form had grown slighter, her face 
whiter and purer, her eyes shining with a light 
which had nothing earthly in it, but a radiance 
which perchance was a foreshadowing of the 
glory of the beyond. He had noticed, too, the 
wistful quiver of the little mouth and its thin lips, 
and had sighed as he saw the transparent hands 
and the pure forehead, through which the blue 
veins showed so plainly. He had thought from 
Adele's words, that this was owing to her love 
for Mr. Hastings, and the uncertainty as to that 
gentleman’s feelings for her. 

“Faith,” he continaed, “ Mr. Hastings will be 
here aoon, and I will leave you to think the mat- 
ter over seriously, though of course there can be 
but one answer.” He turned to leave the 
apartment. 3 

“Stay, dear Uncle Harry,” exclaimed Faith, 
with an effort; “will you not give him my an- 

A spasm convalsed her guardiaa’s face, 
as he answered, in a strange tone: 

“You know not what you ask.” Then he 
rapidly paced the apartment several times—then 
stood before her. “I will tell him, Faith, that 
you accept him. Will you sce him this evening '” 

“No, sir; and [ hepe vou will not tell him 
that I accept himeither. lease decline his offer 
in my name, sir.” 

“ Faith, are you insane * Will you do violence 
to your own heart? Will you voluntarily dark- 


awer. 





en your own life?” asked her guardian, with a 


strange mixture of wonder and misery in his tone. 

“1 do not love him, Uncle Harry,” said Faith, 
gently. 

“Not love him! Is it possible?” 

“ Quite possible, Uncle Harry.” * 

“Don't call me ‘Uncle Harry’ again, Faith. 
I—but I hear Hastings’s step in the hall. 
down to the library in an hour, Faith. 
to talk with you.”” 


Come 


Faith flew silently and unobserved to her own 
apartment. An hour had passed when her gen- 
ue face appeared at the library door, but it 
blanched to a death pallor, when looking in, she 
saw her guardian sitting on a cosy sofa, and at 
his side sat Adele Vane. Mr. Winthrop’s feet 
were ensconced within the canvass slippers Adele 
had embroidered. He was listening intently to 
her words. 

“Ab!” thought Faith, “he wished to tell me 
how he loved Adele Vane.” And she stole back 
again to her own room. 

The rain pattered against the windows, the 
wind shook the blinds and shutters, and Faith 
looked out until the city clocks struck twelve. 
Restless, she knew not why, she lighted a small 
hand-lamp and stole down to the library, in 
search of an odd, antiquated book, which she had 
seen on a certain shelf, in the further corner. It 
was a book of magic and sorcery, such a one as 
to frighten such a timid dove as Faith was, but 
she wanted something exciting, something to 
subdue her restlessness. She stood with the 
lump in her hand, when the door again opened, 
and Mr. Winthrop entered. Faith srarted, 
as did he, in surprise that it was no burglar, as 
he supposed. 

“ T was restless, and came here for a book,” 
said Faith, in reply to his questioning glance. 

“ Why didn’t you keep your appointment with 
me to-night, Faith ’” 

“You were too busily occupied to see me, Mr. 
Winthrop. I came, but did not wish to inter- 
rupt you.” 

“Interrupt me! O, I understand, it was when 
Adele was in here. Tell me now, Faith, why 
you rejected Mr. Hastings.” His tone was eager. 

“ Because I did not love him enough to be his 
wife,” answered Faith, coldly, turning to go. 

“Wait a moment, Daisy. I have been trying 
to think if this be a coquettish whim.” His 
keen eyes searched her face. 

“No, sir, itis no whim. Perhaps, Mr. Win- 
throp, as I have few chances to speak to you 
alone, I had better now say that I wish to return 
to the seminary as teacher. I think I had better 
go next week. Good night, sir.” 

In perfect astonishment her guardian looked 
at her. 

“Will you not stay, Faith ?” 

“T cannot, sir—I ought not,” she cried, gently 

“You must, Faith—you must not go. Will 
you leave me who love you so ?” he cried. 

Faith leaned against the books. 

“Daisy, I love you better than my own soul ; 
will you be mine?” His tone was eager and 
passionate. 

“Do you not love Adele Vane ?” asked Faith, 
in a low tone, lifting her head from his shoulder. 

“Love Adele Vane! No, indecd, darling, I 
love you, and you alone, with a fervor and devo- 
tion of which I have been afraid. Mine—mine, 
my birdie,” he said, exultingly, as she dis- 
appeared up the winding stairs. 

Adele Vane was too well-bred, too heartless 
besides, to show any mortification, especially as 
she vainly believed that her host’s keen eyes had 
not penetrated her schemes. She encouraged 
Mr. Trenton, who delightedly proposed, and 
begged the engagement might be a short one. 
And then, for her plans were but half-accom- 
plished, she by tears, hints, and successful 
manucesres, tried to: prevail on Faith to allow 
the wedding at Winthrop house. — This, the fair 
blushing Daisy did not feel authorized to grant, 
but Mr. Winthrop, who sew it all, quietly told 
Miss Vane that it would give him pleasure to 
have her marriage solemnized in his house. 

One bright January eve, in the presence of 
many guests, Adele Vane became Adele Trenton, 
with solemn vows and promises. Her two young 
friends were her bridesmaids. — Bessie Randolph 
looked like a glorious picture of morning, so 
bright, so beautiful was she—and Faith like a 
holy twilight, uttering a holy quiet over all hu- 
man thoughts and emotions that were sinful; 
calming one, and making one feel purer, better, 
and more thoughtful. Faith was one of those 
who live near to Jesus, who each day grow better 
and more like the angels, 

They visited Adele’s home; but there vanished 
all the proud air-castles of Mr. Trenton’s brain. 
He reproached his bride, who told him that as 
he was rich, it could not matter. To her sur- 
prise, she was informed that most of his wealth 
consisted in unpaid debts, and he was getting 
ashamed to meet his tailor. The journey that 
bezan so happily, ended in their return to the 
city with murual distrust and coldness. 

Adele Trenton was present ata smull gathering 
at Winthrop house in early March. The bright 
little humming-bird Bessie Randolph agan en- 
acted the part of bridesmaid, and a tall student’s 
eves followed her every motion with fond delight 
and pride. And the bearded, noble-looking man, 
with the slight form at his side, looking up with 
pale, earnest fave, and pure, truthful eyes, they 
were Harry Winthrop and Faith his bride. And 
Adele Trenton sighed, and a faint wish, as faint 
as the shadow of a clond on a quiet lake, stole in 
her mind, that she had lived a true life, been true 
to her better nature, and true to her God. Bat 
she banished the thonght, and was as gay and 
brilliant as if no pain was gnawing at her heart- 
strings, and as if her life were not a living mock- 
ery. Mr. Hastings was gone to Maine 





on busi- 
ness, and he could not be present. 


From his joy 
Harry pitied Ralpn Hastings. 


After the usual 
bridal tour to the Falls, to Washing'on, and the 
principal Atlantic cities, the bridal | arty returned 
to Winthrop house, and quiet peaceful happiness. 
It was pleasant for Bessie Randolph that her 
lover began to practise law in the city, and pleas- 
anter still for him. 


Living nobly up to their high standard, and 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. L., New York —The art of moaaie-work probably origi- 
nated with the Orientals, but received its perfection in 
Greece A description of the process as practised by 
the moderns, would occupy too much of our space 

* Tupspis.”—Our favorite © Daze,” in“ London Assur- 
ance,’ was the late JM. Field 

M. D.—What is called the © Portland Vase,” was pur- 
chased of the Barberini family, in 1786, by the late 
Duke of Portland for $5000. It is one of the most 
beautiful specimens of antiquity extant. — 

“Yanxee."—The pumpin is largely cultivared in the 
south of Europe: but the pumpkin-pies that are served 
up to you jo Paris are made of squa-hes! 

A. C., Providenve, R. 1.—Napeleon 1. had no pride of an- 
cestry. When the authorities of Treviso laid before 
him a number of documents showing the important 
position of his forefathers in that city, his answer was, 

very man in this world is the child of his own ac- 

my titles, moreover, I hold from the French 
people.’ Louis Napoleon @as much of the same spirit. 

L M.—The present address of J. C. is simply ** San Fran- 
cixco, California.” 

Yousa Guarp.—You will find ample details in the last 
volume of Bancroft's History. 

. HL, Detroit, Michigan.— We cannot undertake to return 
short manuscripts i+ prose or poetry when rejected. 

Hous+Keepak.—We cannot say that we have any faith in 
the vaunted imitations of coffee; but we publish this 
receipt, which we obtained trem a lady friend :—Tske a 
quantity of barley, and roast it by a gentle beat till of 
a light brown color. Stir in among it a lump of butter 
on taking the oven. ‘This is to be ground and 
mixed with the coffee in equal proportions. Infuse in 
the usual manner. The beverage is scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished in tlavor from pure coifee. 

Seer.—Predictions of the weather based on the moon are 
all moonshir.e. A good barometer is the only guide 

“MippLesex.”"—The average wheat crop of Eugiand is 
28 busnels to the acre 

Serceant 8.—The losses of the French duri-g the Cri- 
mean war were 16,000 deaths by the accidents of war, 
and 53.000 by disease —1. ¢., 16 tc 58; and the proper- 
tions were much the same for the Sardiniaus and the 
Puglish. 

M. B C., Lowell, Mass.—A copy of ‘Isabelle, or, Wo- 
man’s Life,’ ix not to be had for love or money. 

‘ SpuR-LEATHER.”—We cannot do better thun send you 
Chitney ’s directions for riding well: 

Your head and ) our heart keep boldly up, 
Your bands and your kuees keep dova; 

Your legs keep ciuse to your horse's sides, 
And your elbows close to your own.” 

Rrepon.—The Morgans are the best roadsters in the world. 
‘That is saying wuch, but not too much. 

















THE MUSCLE MANIA. 

We had hoped that hot weather had somewhat 
abated the virulence of the muscle mania, but as 
we strolled through the upper mall of the Com- 
mon the other day we noticed two juvenile loaf- 
ers of the tender aye of eight engaged in a con- 
versation which showed them to be converts to 
the sect of “museular Christians,” of which 
Rev. Charles Kingsley is the great apostle. 

“ Bill,” said one of the upstart prodigies, roll- 
ing up his sleeve, “jest fecl of my biceps, will 
yer?” 

“Cord yer arm up then,” suid Bill, who was 
evidently a connoisseur. 

The youthful athlete did as he was directed, 
and anxiously awaited the result of the 
examination. » 

“Pretty fair,” said the umpire, “ pretty fair ; 
but I see yer've been a usin’ the dumb bells 
more’n Ingine clubs. Yer know Dr. Windship’s 
a humbug, dou’t yer?” 

The young muscle-man who was under exam- 
ination, observing that we were an_ interested 
looker-on, invited us to scrutinize his anatomical 
developments. 

“Don’t yer want to feel my arm, mister, afore 
I put my jacket on?” 

As the arm was a well-washed one and glit- 
tered in the light that stream: d through the in- 
terstices of the elm trees overhead, we accepted 
the invitation, and told the young gentleman that 
we detected the presence of muscle, certainly, 
and thought his arm was as powerful as the leg 
of a spring chicken, whereupon, with a gratified 
air, he donned his jacket and retired with his 
youthful mentor. 

This little incident set us to thinking. We 
marvelled how this mania ran through all classes, 
and with what intensity it was cultivated. Can- 
not we Americans take hold of anything with- 
out “running itinto the ground?” Must we,like 
beggars on horseback, ride our hobbies to death ? 
Mast this wretched fastness, this hurrying excess, 
invade all our pursuits # 

The muscle men, by which we mean the gym- 
nasts, are very good fellows at heart. They 
have got hold of a good notion; but they must 
not use it up. It is just as absurd to be wholly 
absorbed in physical culture, as to be wholly ab- 
sorbed in mental culture. Mind and body each 
demand its legitimate education and true balance. 
No one can accuse us of sneering at healthy and 
athletic sports. We have always had a good 
word for riding, driving, walking boating, crick- 
eting, yachting and gymnastics, soberly and 
properly conducted. But we deprecate ex- 
cesses. If Mr. Charles Kingsley thinks seriously 
that it is necessary for a good Christian to be 
able to walk a thousand miles in a thousand 
hours, then we respectfully differ from Mr. 
Charles Kingsley, for whom, neverthel ss, we en- 
Still we regard with 
pity and even a little indignation the man who 
“o’er-informs this tenement of chiy,” who wastes 
away his body in the pursuit of knowledge. 
Such a man is false to his duty; though nor, of 
course, untrue to the extent or in the manner of 
one who wastes his physical gifts in excesses of 
various kinds. There is no excuse now-a-days 
for a man to study himself to death, fur the ab- 
surdity and criminality of such a proceeding is 
universally recognized. 


tertain a very bigh respect. 


Suicide is 
whether it is a prompt or protracted one. 


suicide, 


» 
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er’s faces and bodies 


wT 
s. 


All that has been said in 
favor of their business is sophistry and bosh! 
Fighting in the ring does not fit a man for the 
dangerous exigencies of common life, nor for the 
duties of a citizen-soldier. A pugilist is no bet- 
ter than another man in a streeprow, and fistic 
skill gives no mastery of the bayonet and the 
broadsword. Probably not one man in a thou- 
sand in the American Revolutionary army, and 
of that of 1812 understood boxing. Sparring, 
however, is well enough, as one of many athletic 
exercises; but if sparring is to lead to prize- 
fighting, then let us give up even that, and we 
shall not suffer from its loss. 

It is only, however, we repeat, misapplied 
courage that we denounce. Show us a true ex- 
hibition of it, and we are ready to applaud and 


admire it. While we have no plaudits for the 


~ 
a) 


victor of the prize ring issuing triumphant from | 


| along and hard-fought battle, we do honor and 





Therefore we have always encouraged every- | 


thing tending to improve the health and strength, 
and sympathized with the efforts making in this 
right direction. We admire plack and strength ; 
but they must be exhibited on proper oveasions, 
in an appropriate sphere. There are seasons 


when soft words are thrown away, and when 


| knock-down arguments must be u-ed by every 


| one who is not a Quaker. 
| Lord and Gideon,” 


walking with loving hearts through this earthly | 


pilgrimage, are Harry and Faith Wiuthiop. 


The “sword of the 


availa when the “ soft an- 


awer”’ fsils to “tarn away wrath.” 

Bat let not this avowal be distorted into any 
sympathy on our part with the so-called “ fight- 
ing-men,” the professional brui-ers of each oth- 


admire such a man as Rarey, who enters the 
arena to struggle with a savage horse, and comes 
him docile 
We honor the cour- 
age and strength of the fireman, who enters a 
burning building at the risk of his lite, and bears 
theace some helpless woman menaced with an 
awful death. We honor the brave boatman who, 
at the peril of his life, boards a wreck on a lee 
shore to rescue the survivors. 


forth with honor, having rendered 
and safe and serviceable. 


The world has 
true heroes and true heroism enough to exhaust 


our admiration, without the necessity of making | 


heroes of those who have nothing to commend 
them but animal courage and endurance. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 

At the Theatre Beaumarchais they have been 
playing a picce in three acts called “ The Youth 
of Franklin.” It is quite original, although 
fancy has usurped the place of historical truth, 
and electricity supplies a novel denouement. 
Franklin is waiting for a thunder-storm to test 
his system. The kite is ready, but a rascally 
fellow who has deprived him of his betrothed, 
wishes to destroy him by substituting for the non- 
conducting thread of silk a wire which will con- 
centrate the fatal fluid on the experimenter. 
Warned by the villain’s wife, Franklin ties his 
silk handkerchief to theend of the string, which 
sufficiently isolates it, and the electric tluid bursts 
in sparks at his feet. 

‘There is a clubin Paris, in the Rue Lepellstier, 
called the “ United States Circle.” It is said 
that the members stake and lose a great deal of 
money. It is not rare to see the sous of respect- 
able families win or gain a hundred thousand 
francs of an evening. An American loafer, who 
was passing afew days in Paris, succeeded in 
getting himself introduced at the club, and made 
himself at home with wonderful coolness | Hav- 
ing lost what litle money he had about him, he 
turned to his neighbor and said, “ My dear 
friend, you will oblige me by lending me ten 
louis.” “ My dear friend,” replicd his neighbor, 
in the same tone, “1 am willing to do so pro- 
vided you can tell what my name is.” The 
loafer was nonplussed. “ You see, my dear 
Jriend,” continued the other, “ that if 1 should 
lend you ten louis, you would be very grearly 
troubled to tind me out aud repay me.” It is 
needless to say that the adventurer failed to raise 
the pecuniary accommodation he requested. 





PACIFIC MILLS. 

The work upon the extension of the mill of 
this corporation (says the Lawrence American) 
is being vigorously prosecuted, and the walls are 
rapidly rising; the additional part, which was 
contemplated in the original plan, will complete 
the structure, making it the largest mill in the 
country if not in the world. ‘The new part will be 
304 feet in length, and at its completion, will 
give to the structure a total length of 808 feet, 
with 72 feet width, and seven stories high. In 
addition to this, the printworks are 1550 feet in 
length, and the whole with its store house will 
contain not less than seventeen acres of tloor- 
ing! The capaci:y of the establishment will 
enable the employment of about 2800 persons, 
and the annual production of thirty-tive million 
yards of goods; it will run 2500 looms and 
100,000 spindles, consuming weekly nearly 
100,000 pounds of cotton and wool, and u-ing 
annually 725,000 pounds starch, 16000 gallons 
oil, 12,500 tons coul, $825,000 worth of drugs 
and 500 barrels tlour. 


tere 


Horses in aN Opera House. — Nixon's 
Circus Troupe are to perform at Pike's Opera 
House, Cincinnati, in the latter part of July. It 
has become quite fashionable to follow up opera 
with horses. 


—ce, 


Prexty or Rain.—Our streets are washed 
almost daily by copious showers, and present 


very clean, fresh appearance. Vegetation in the 
neighborhood is luxuriant. } 


ore - 





Boston.—There are great numbers of stran- | 
gers in our city at present, and the hotels are fol | 
to overLowing. The warm weather sends peo- 
ple north. | 
oo -+ - 
Orera.—Masic—vocal masic—will fill the 
Boston Theatre, even in the hot evenings, 





und | 
when half the fashionable world is out of tuwn. | 
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| 
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Paris axp New York.—The population of 
the capital of France dues not mach if any 
exceed that of New York city. 


*2-ee -——— 


" ’ | 
“Mesic or tHe Srugres.”—This celebrated 
music, we believe, has never been arranged for 
the piano. 

s+ 

Mititary —Nepoleon, during his military 

career fought sixty battles 
hifty. 


Caesar fought ouly 


tinea geigibensi’ . 
Retersixe.—John Smith has got discoar- 
aged, and is on his way home from Pike's Peak 
sipcbaaiad ne ae 
Cuurcugs —The city of Cincinnati, Ohio, 

contains over one hundred churches 
en cmcee eo — — 


Ir 18 so. —War is murder set to music! 








PHRENOLOGY. 
This science the 


the 


has attained 


which it once promised to occupy 


not 


pus) 











most every writer and speaker pays an in 
tribute to it by making use of its terms and 
phraseology. Yet every one likes to record the 
absurdities of phrenologists ; 


of them. 


and here are a few 
Mr 


Vimont found that of the geometric sense not on 


Among his forty-two ongans, 


the heads of great mathematicians, living or 
dead, but on the skulls of wild docks which 
form a triangle as they fly; and on the heads of 
herrings which swim in regular bands The 
phrenologists are never at fault. Champollton, 
the vounger, who so deetp! 


easily “lo oall 








languages, ought certainly to have pos 





organ of philological talent which pushes the 
ocular globe forward and downward, and makes 
it almost protrude from its bony cavity. Now his 
eyes were really deep set in theirorbits. The plire- 
nologists saw this, but attributed it to the clum- 
siness of the man who took the cast of his head, 
or to sickness, which had caused this receding of 
But portraits ot Champollion painted 
when he was in perfect health annihilated this 
explanation. 


the eyes. 


Here is something yet more curi- 
The plaster cast of Chaimpollion extibits 
the bump of “ inhabitiveness,”” that isto say, the 
organ which causes a man to cling to the country 
ot his birth and residence, with a dislike to leave 
it. 
ling, and had travelled much. But plrenology 
is not at a loss even here. One of its adepts 
boldly answers, “* That was because he was a 
cosmopolitan traveller, that is, every country 
seemed good to him, and he was perfectly at 
home in each !”” 

One day a plaster head was shown at Vienna 
to Gall, for his opinion. 





ous. 


Now Champollion was very fond of travel 


He recognized a con- 
siderable development of amativeness and imita- 
tion, “And how do you tind the organ of 
color?’ was the next question, “ Tsheuld not 
have noticed it, for it 1s only moderately devel- 
oped.” The questioner caused the greatest de- 
light when he announced that the head was 
Raphael’s. The audience were transported ; the 
incident made the circuit of the glove, and «a 
chart was prepared of the bumps of the wonder 
ful skull, all of which indicated the character, 
the temperament and the peuias of the immortal 
artist. Unluckily this skull, which tarned so 
many heads, was not Raphael's, but only that of 
a Roman canon named Desiderio Adjutori, who 
died long after the iilustrious painter. Pope 
Gregory XVI produced incontestible evidence 
of the deception. In October, 1833, he cawed 
Raphael’s tomb in the church of the Pumheon te 
be opened with great solemnity ; the skeleton was 
found entire; a cast of the skull was taken by 
the delegates of the pope, and proved entirely 
different from that which had been submitted to 
Gall. 

Napoleon I. was certainly endowed with 
splendid fuculties. After his death, popular im- 
agination and phrenology, aiding each other, 
attributed extraordinary proportions to his head, 
and artists accepted this poetical exaggeration in 
works of the chisel, the yraver and the pencol. 
Antomarchi destroyed this fiction by bringing 
from St. Helena a cast of the emperor's face and 
part of skall. The head, acco:ding to Anto- 
marchi, was twenty inches and ten lines in cir- 
cumference. Now the average circumference of 
the head in men of all degrees of intellect is 
within two or three lines, the same as that of 
Napoleon. Let us add that, in the plaster head 
cast in a mould taken fiom the actual head, we 
tind neither destructiveness, which according to 
phrenologists is the genius of war, nor the or. 
gans indicating circumspection, stratagem, love 
of property, nor constructiveness and caleulation, 
hor even the organ of locality, which certainly 
ought to have ornamented the head of a preat 
tactician. 
head.” 





But we will say ro more “ upon this 
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Hearttu or Americans —De Bow's mor- 
tality statistics, compiled from the last census, 
show that the people of the United States are 
the healthiest on the globe. The deaths are three 
hundred and twenty thousand per year, or one 
and a half per cent. of the population. I, Eng- 
land the ratio is near two per vent., and in Frauce 
nearly three per cent. Virginia and North Car- 
olina are the healthiest States, and have six 
hundred and thirtyeigat inhabitants over one 
hundred years of aye. 


~~ ——-— + 
Tue Jaranese.— These distinguished visitors 
were mach impressed with the appearance of the 
New York military, some six thousand le ing 
under arms to form their escort on their lave ar- 
rival in that city. They acknowledge that they 
had never seen so fine a display before. The ir 





own soldiery, though numerous enowyh, ix in- 
efficient, and lacking in drill and disc ipline. The 
magniticence of their hotel accommodations was 
also a source of unbounded satistaction to 





hem, 





——- ome 


Worcrster.— Our «ister city, like all others 
in this State, 


is growing very rapidly. The 
assessors’ returns just published show that the 


city has gained in population over two thousand 
souls in the last year, and over five hundred 
legal voters. This is prosperous, certainly 


Examixe it.—We are now publishing in 
The Welcome Guest thé best series of orignal 
stories ever issued ina weekly journal 
number is complete in itself 
copy, everywhere 


bwh 


Four cents per 


tree 


Take tHe Coitomes —The Aquaria) Gar- 
dens at 21 Bromfie 





) Street is an exhilation not 
only highly entertaining, but also vastly inatruc- 
tive. New attractions are added every week 


e-em _ 


Comrcimestary Concert —The Kendall 
plimentary concert wae a prand success, and 


we are rejoiced to know it 





ao meee 


Fousersaias —Boston ladies are nd ng on the 


road more than ever before this season 
-—-—- 


Isturtante.— Browchem, at the 


Athenaeum, and more still, cucers: ful 


Howard 
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THE POPE'S UNCLE. 


PAI 


The uncle of the present Pope of Rome was | 


a certain Baillie Ferretti who flourished at Paris 
daring the epoch of the first empire. A | mem- 
ber ef the diplomatic corps of great repute in 
che ministerial saloons, a freqnenter of the 

Ywotre Itakivn, a feenzied e/etranti, an assiduous 
conrtier of bean y and aristecracy, aiways de- 
veted to the leties, the Buillie Ferretti had ac- 
quired a jnst celebaty by the graces of his mind 
avd the singular elecance with which he decked 
his person. Me was always dressed with a care 
which the advanced period of his life rendered 
renarkalte, Cerled, musked, ete., the Baillie 
finttered like a butterfly in the circles of the 
great world, where he always appeared in diplo- 
mritic cestame, with an embroktered coat, and a 
sword by his site. 

M. de ‘Talleyrand amased himself by launch- 
img at him some of those epiyrammatic shafts of 
which he was so prodigal. Qne of the promi- 
nent features which distinguished the Baillie de 
Ferretti, aid gave him ¢he valee of an eriginal 
end curiows stump, Was an excessive leanness. 
Never did a more meagre or thin diphomatist 
ever glide into a congress. The legs of the 
worthy Baillie were particularly meagre. Tal- 
leyrand made mach sport of him, and his wit 
was unfailing when these “shrunk shanks” 
were the theme of his sarcasms. One day he said 
to Madame de Steel, pointing out the Baillie: 

“ There is the bravest man of the age.” 

“ What does M. de Ferretti do that is so dar 
ing *” asked the illustrious blae-stocking. 

“ He has the courage to walk with his legs! 
and of that isn’t the height of hervic daring, I 
dou't krrow what is” 

Another time—it was ata grand reception at 
the Tuileries —M. de Talleyrand affected to look 
with the most intense earnestness at a group in 
the midst of which the Buillie was pirouetting. 

“What are you gazing at so earnestly?” 
asked some ene. 

“I was trying to solve a problem,” replicd 
the witty satirist; ‘to find out whether the 
Baillie is standing on three legs, or whether he 
wears three small swords.” 





SELF-PORTRAITURE. 

Very few plain ladies are aware of their plain- 
ness, and of these few, it is rare that one admits 
it. Perhaps no lady was ever better reconciled 
fo positive ugliness in her own person than the 
Duchess of Orleans, the mother of the Regent 
2’4oricans, who governed France during the mi- 
nority of Lovis XV. Thus she speaks of her 
own appearance and manners: “ From may ear- 
liest vewrs I was aware hew ordinary my appear- 
ance was, and did not like that people should 
lock at me attentively. [never paid any atten- 
tion to dress, beeause diamonds and dress were 
sure to attract attention. On great days my 
husband used to make me rouge, which I did 
greatiy against my will, as I hate everything that 
incommodcs me. One day I made the Countess 
Suissons laugh heartily. She asked me why 1 
never turned my head whenever J passed before 
the mirror—everybody else did. 1 answered, 
beeause [had teo much self-love to bear the 
sightcf my own ugliness! I must have been 
very ugly in my youth. I had no sort of fea- 
tures; with litde twinkling eyes, a short snub 
nese, aud long thick lips, the whole of my phys- 
iognomy was tar from attractive. My face wes 
large, with far checks, and my figure was short 
and stumpy; in short, L was a very homely sort 
of persen. Except for the goodness of my 
disposition, no ove would have endured me. It 
was impossible to discover anything like intelli- 
gence in my eyes, except with a microscope. 
Perhaps there was not on the face of the earth 
such another pair of ugly hands as mine. The 
king often told me so, and set me laughing about 
it; for as I was quite sure of being very ugly, I 
made up my mind to be always the first to laugh 
atit. This succeeded very well, though I must 
confess it farnished me with a good stock of ma- 
terials for laughter.” 





Curtous Porsoxine Case.—As a Mr. 
Andy, of Jordan, Pennsylvania, was preparing 
some corn for puisonigg crows, by saturating it 
in hot water in which a quantity of strychnine 
had been dissolved, he inhaled the steam arising 
from the mixture, and before he was aware of 
danger, he was so badly poisoned that his life for 
a number of days was despaired of. 

a 

Taacentes.—The daily press is filled, of late, 
with the most shocking records of crime, suicide 
and vice. The temes in our large cities seem 
eidly out of joint In a Bosten daily, now 
befure us, there are recorded one highway rob- 
hery, one suicide, two murders, a pistol encounter 
in the streets, a burglary and a duel. 

- - *2ooe + 

a ein: inpeep.—In Great Britain, sta- 
tistics show us that there are only 103,839  per- 
sons whose income is over $750 a year, while 
the number of paupers is officially set down at 
hundred thousand, “ Merry Eng- 


over firteen 
land!" 


—<— 
To Posrmasrrrs.—Congress has, by a clause 
nt act, required postmasters to deliver 
newspapers undirected from a bundle where a 
list of names has been furnished them wherefrom 
such delivery. 
— 
A Covsrry Festivac.—An inland journal, 
ing a strawherry festival in aid of a charch, 
“Tce cream, strawberries, flirtations and 
other refreshments of the best kinds, will doubr- 


in are 


to make 





noti 


savs 





less abound.’ 


Li xvartious ‘The dying words of Miraheaa 


were: “Crown me with flowers, intoxicate me 





wi 


clogs music.” 





Tararaccat.— There are twenty-seven thea- 
tees open at present in the city of Paris—good, 


tad and inditfereat, and at all prices of admission. 
— = ee 


Now-a-pavs.—The commonest mode of dying 
- ove, is tarning red hair into black. 


~ ee 
tor —Is found very abandane in Liberia. 


oe 





ANECDOTE OF POWEBS. 
Several years ago, and before Powers became 
known as a sculptor, an actor called Drake— 
Alick Drake—had his headquarters at Cincin- 
nati. He was a great favorite with the citizens, 
but particnlarly in the song of “Love and 


| Sausages,” which they compelled him to sing 





h perfames, let me die to the sounds of deli- | 


nightly, three or four times. Powers, who was 
at the time employed in some mechanical capac- 
ity about the theatre, took it into his head to 
make a waxen counterfeit of Drake, in his char- 
acter of “Love and Sausages,” which he did; 
and to test its correctness, he adopted a rase with 
the audience. The curtain went up—Drake 
came out and sang his song as asual, retired, 
and was, as usual, encored. The shouting con- 
tinued until the cartain was re-heisted, when 
there stood Drake in the middle of the stage, hat 
in hand, in the act of bowing, as he had always 
done. But the audience were surprised to tind 
that he still continued in the same position, and 
made no attempt to sing. Shouting and vocif- 
erations commenced, bat no sign of life from 
Drake, and in the midst of applause, groans and 
hisses, the curtain descended. ‘“ What can be 
the matter with Drake?” inquired the audience. 
“ He’s struck dumb,” says one. “ He’s para- 
lyzed,” cried another. The shouts of “encore !” 
commenced, and once more the curtain arose— 
the actor was found bowing, as before, but this 
time he sang “ Love and Sausages ”’ better than 
he had ever done in his life. His previous con- 
duct was still unexplained, and loud shouts and 
applause called furan encore. After the noise 
bad continued for some time, the curtain slowly 
arose, disclosing te an astonished audience two 
Drakes upon the stage! Both stood in the same 
position, both wore the same dress, both had the 
same figure, the same features and the same 
identical look, with which Drake was in the habit 
of commencing his ‘Love and Sausages.” 
After the audience had sufficiently signitied their 
surprise, Drake at length moved, and explained 
the circumstances. Had the ruse been repeated, 
beis could have been had to any amount that no 
one in the front of the theatre could distinguish 
the real Drake from his counterfeit presentment. 





PRINTERS. 

The following anecdote was once related by 
the late veteran printer, Benjamin Rassell, of 
Boston, at a meeting of the Mechanic Appren- 
tives’ Library Association: “In 1775,” said he, 
“4d was driven from Boston, by the Revolution- 
ary War, t2 Worcesier. I there went into the 
priating-oftive of Isaiah Thomas. I recollect 
one day that Benjamin Franklin came into our 
otlice. That distinguished man could pass a 
tavern, or a house of amusement, without going 
in; but it was hard to pass a printing-ottice, and 
not make a short visit. So he came into our 
ottice. We all knew his countenance. Presently 
he calied the boys around him, and talked to us. 
He said he was proud to have been a printer. It 
was mure boner than to be a statesman, an am- 


bassador, or a ruler of men. Why? Because 
printing was so useful an art. ‘And,’ said he, 
‘whatever is useful, is honorable.’ 1,” continued 


Mr. Russell, “was the youngest boy in the 
ottive; so he noticed me particularly, and the 
following dialogue ensucd between us: ‘What 
is your name?‘ Benjamin.’ 
name; where were you born?’ 
‘That's where I was born. Whe did you go to 
school te?’ ‘To Mr. ——.’ ‘Se did J, once.’ 
Afier this colloquy, the doctor again addressed 


“That is my 
‘In Boston.’ 


the boys. And ever after this, 1 loved my trade 
more, I respected myself. 1 felt that I was 
doing good.” 





Cauirornta Steamers.—The public are 
very indignant at the management of the Cali- 
fornia steamers runuing from New York. It is 
represented that they not only carry double the 
number of passengers they are intended to ac- 
commodate, but that they are insecure against 
tire, and have not buats enough to save half the 
passengers in case of accident. 





Tue Hoty Laxn.—A recent letter from Jaffa 
says that the Sultan has commenced improving 
the roxd between Jerusalem and Jaffa, and is 
erecting towers to serve for telegraphs and sta- 
tion houses for soldiers. A railway survey has 
heen made between the two cities, and it is found 
practicable to build a railroad. 





Puysiciaws In AvstRIa AND France.— 
Inthe Austrian empire there is ene physician to 
each thousand of the inhabitants. In France 
there is only one medical man for each two 
thousand of the inhabitants. 





Fixe Exercise.— Boston boys are getting 
excited in boating matters and regattas. Our 
city boasts some of the finest boats and best 
oarsmen in the world. 





en ee 

Horse Ratrroans.—Very good institutions 
in broad thoroughfares, but miserable and iaad 
missible in narrow streets. 


A good thing may 
he overdone. 





oem + 

Wisconsiy.—This Stare has reduced the 
legal rate of interest from 12 to 10 per cent, 
and allows two years for the redemption of 
lands which have been sold out on mortyages. 





a et i oe 
Trackeray.—This popular writer is about 
to publish his lectures on the “Four Georges,” 
delivered in this country, in the Cornhill M: 
zine. They will make very readable papers. 
es 

Tue Peacn Crorp.—New Jersey and Mary- 


land promise anc: ywtmonly well; Delaware, next 
to nothing. 
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Paris.—One handred millions of dollars are 
still to be expended on Paris. 


What a city it 
will be! 


+e 





Crericat.—The number of American clergy- 


| men is not far from thirty thousand. 
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Sxurpe.—There are half a dozen ships on the 


sto. ks, and fluishing, at East Bostoa. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
About 100,000 Germans emigrate annually to 


| this country, according to statistics. 


Massachusetts has about 126 inhabitants to 
each square mile; New York has only 67. 


Tt is said that the people of London drink an-, 


nually 9000 tons of chalk, for milk! 

Nathaniel Greene, formerly postmaster of this 
city, now resides in the city of Paris 

Lucy Fay hung herself in New Orleans, the 
other day, from disappointed love—poor girl ! 

A little infant was lately killed in Philadelphia 
by taking buat one drop of laudaoum. 

If hotel keepers “knew beans,” they would 
have more coffee on their tables, sare. 

The man who smokes in the horse cars is in 
town, and vigorous as ever before. 

We are told that there are two handred places 
in Lowell where intoxicating drink is sold, 

The city of London stands upon about seven 
hundred acres of land. 

There is an excellent school of de 
in this city—highly successful, too. 

The value of the tea imported into this coun- 
try, is rising tive millions of dollars yearly. 

Barnum is in the full tide of success once more 
in New York city. His museum is profitable. 

The population of New Orleans is about the 
same as that of Boston, perhaps a little less. 

Horse flesh is very abundant and very cheap, 
hereabouts, just at the present time. 

The French are very busy building national 
vessels ; their navy is immense. 

Land in Broadway, New York, is more valu- 
able than in the best business streets of London. 

About one-sixth of all the deaths in this city 
are caused by consumption. Sad fact. 

Fifty years ago, there were 32 places of 
worship in New York. Now there are 300, 

There are nearly 40,000 regular pupils in the 
public schools of this city, of both sexes. 

They are exhibiting a boa constrictor seventy 
feet lung at the Nationil Gardens, Paris. 

It costs over $50,000 for a Cunard steamer to 
go to Liverpool and back to Boston. 

Frank Hurlburt hung himself in New York in 
a fit of delirium tremens, the other day. 

Liberty—an angel till we have gained her, and 
a woman afterwards ! 

There are $3,000,000 worth of cigars annually 
imported into this country. 

We never saw Boston Common looking more 
gloriously than it does just now. 





yn for girls 





THE KING OF NAPLES. 

This miserable wretch seems to have no 
friends outside of his court circle of toadies and 
flatterers, and the horde of the paid tools of his 
tyranny. ‘Ihe London Times well remarks that 
such acts as have lately disgraced the Two Sic- 
ilies could be perpetrated only by a family so lost 
to all sense of justice and pubiic right, as the 
Spanish or Neapolitan Bourbons. The recent 
bombardment of Palermo is held to be a mere 
wanton act of vengeance, and as such will incur 
the stern reprobatioe of Christend Bomba 
the Second, it is heped, will meet with the just 
punishment of his crimes. One foreign writer 
calls him “a savage young idiot,” and gives the 
following ‘first-rate notice,” which we copy to 





show how deep and wide-spread is the feeling of 


horror against this tyrant: “The craven crea- 
ture without au army to rely apon—without the 
power to utter a word that any human being 
would believe—without an adviser or a friend 
except such as can be found among the sacred 
ranks of spies and police agents—laughed at by 
the subjects of the Kiug of Sardinia whom he 
has threatened and insulted, and unaided by the 
Pope, although regarded us the best and dearest 
son of his holiness, presents a spectacle so satis- 
fying in its features of poetical justice, as to 
surpass every similar experience even in the 
wonderful vicissitudes of ancient history. The 
fact that the instrament by which he has been 
scourged has not been a brother king, in whom 
infamy and cruelty might sit with dignity, but 
the ‘brigand’ Garibaldi, without fear and with- 
out reproach, who sent the levies of his father 
scampering across the Roman frontier twelve 
years back, is the final drop in the cup of degra- 
dation. He can scarcely call his priests together 
to curse, for they would tremble lest Garibaldi 
should hear.”” 





ImpRoOVEMENT IN Boston Harpor.—Hon. 
A. H. Rice has payed a bill appropriating 
$20,000 for the i ement of 
operations in’ Boston San: It proposes to 
remove, by submarine explosion or otherwise, 
Barrel Rock in Broad Sound, and ‘Tower's Rock 
between the Spit and Georye’s Island, with any 
other obstructions dangerous te navigation. 


GaripaLpi.—Alexander Dumas has com- 
menced in the Siecle his biography of Garibaldi, 
informing us in the first chapter that the hero of 
Sicily was born at Nice, in 1807, in the same 
room where Massena, one of the heroes of France, 
first drew breath. 











Sap Business.—We see by the English 
papers that the consuinption of laudavum in 
London is fearfully on the increase 
tity disposed of, is immense. 


The guan- 
It wont kill quite 
so quick, but is as sure us whiskey ! 


tere 





Ricw ENocvcu —A Montreal exchange says 
there are three Romau Cattwlic institutions in 
Canada West possessing @ total income larger 
than the whole: province. 
oom + 


Bap eataiaa —The New Yorkers 
an occasional female pickpocket. 


send ns 
One was re- 
ently arrested in the very act on Boston Common. 
—————__ -2~e2- ———__— 
$3.—The Flag of our Union and The Welcome 
Guest are sent together for $3 per year. 





Sreu 16 Lire —Men are the slaves of ten 
thousand unuginary necessities. 
+—e+ wi 


A ive —In walking, turn your toes out and 


your thouyhts inward 
sume Se 


Qvery.—If a tetotaller should marry a wife, 
how can he sup-porter 7 


THE FLAG CF CUR UNION: 
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Foreign Atems. 


Some Greek patriots have left Athens to join 
Garibaldi in Sicily 

Reeruiting for the pope's army is going on very 
actively in Treland, in spite of the eftorts of the 
British government to prevent tt. 

The Japanese prince who was severely wound- 
ed, and whose catastrophe gave rise to ‘the story 
that the Tycoon himself had been assassinated, 
is ina fair way of recovery. 

Hume, the American spiritualist, who has at- 
tained so much notoriety in France and Russia, 
has been for some time giving performances in 
London. 

The English census tables show the average 
number of children boru in England to be about 
2000 a day, and the average number of deaths 
about 1500 a day 

The Czechs in Bohemia are beginning to wear 
their national costume, and to sing ancient songs, 
which give yreatotlence to their German brethren, 
and to the Imperial authorities. 

It is reported that Prince Napoleon is about to 
embark in the war steamship “ Cassar,” at 
Cherbourg, for a trip to the Mediterranean, and 
thence to Newfoundland, Canada and the United 
Suites. 

A company is forming to run a line of steam- 
ships between England and India, via the Cape 
ot Good Hope. They are to be of 6000) tons 
register, and to make the vovage inside of 45 
days. ‘Travellers from New York or Bosion can 
thus reach India in less than two months. 

A singular contract has been concluded at 
Cologne, between two merchants, in the presence 
of several witnesses. For the sum of ten thou- 
sand piastres, one undertakes to assume the re- 
sponsibility of all crimes committed by the other. 
The money has actually been paid, and the doc- 
ument duly signed. 

The number of inhabitants of Japan, is toa 
great extent a matter of conjecture, Some 
writers place it as low #8 15,000,000, while others 
have estumated it as high as 40,000,000, From 
a calculation based upon the revenues, and their 
equivalent fo rice, there seems to be good reason 
for assuming that the estimate of 25,000,000 is 
hot too great. 

The besotted government of China seems dis- 
posed to brave both England and France, and 
the result will be aterrmble humiliation of the 
Chinese arms, and a depletion of the Chinese 
treasury in the way of indemnity. Meanwhile 
the rebels are giving the government great troubie, 
extending the sphere of their operations, and ad- 
vancing their forces. 








Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Men are never more offended than when their 
veracity is suspected. 

The “golden mean” of which people talk so 
much, is now discovered to be money. 

Excess of ceremony shows want of breeding. 
That civility is best which excludes ail supertiu- 
ous formality. 

It is not the multitude of applauses, but the 
good sense of the applaaders, which gives value 
to reputation, 

Time never passes so slowly and tediously as 
to the idle and listless. ‘The best cure for dull. 
ness is to keep busy. 

Love can excuse anything except meanness ; 
but meanness kills love aud cripples even natural 
atlection. 

What a wretched world is this, which three or 
four good or great men can refurm or shake to its 
foundation ! 

The storms of adversity are wholesome, 
though like snow sterms,their drifts are not always 
seen, 

The purest joy we can experience in one we 
love, is to see that person a source of happiness 
to others. 

Passion is a keen observer, but a wretched 
reasoner. — It is like the telescope, whose tield is 
clearer the more coutracted it is. 

Dean Swift said, with much truth, “It is use- 
less for us to atiempt to reason a man out of a 
thing he has never been reasoned into.” 

Be not affronted at a jest. If one throw salt 
at thee, thou wilt receive no harm, unless thou 
hast sore places. 

When minds are not in anison, the words of 
love itself are but the rattling of the chain that 
tells the victim he is bound. 

Night brings out stars, as sorrow shows us 
truths; we never see the stars till we can see 
little or naught else— and thus it is with truth. 

If the league of friendship is once broken, the 
cabinet of secrets ix unlocked, and they tly wildly 
about like uncayed birds. 

A villain generally plays the coward, as if he 
supposed that the blackness of his heart might 
be reueemed by the whiteness of his liver. 

Fame is an undertaker that pays but little at- 
tention to the living, but hedizens the dead, fur- 
nishes out their funerals, and follows them to the 
grave. 


Hoker's Budget. 


What is a poor man to do, who has no virtues ? 
Why make a virtu of necessity, of course 

“Death loves a shining mark.” 
with brandied noses will take warning. 

The young Queen of Portugal lately asked 
her husband at ait mer what wine he preferred 
“ Port-you-gal !"" was the reply 

Why is a pan-cake baking on a griddle, like 
one of the most yifted of modern poetesses ? 
Because its Lrewning. 


Gentlemen 


A boy in Paris, hearing the National Guard ery, 
“Hurrah for reform!” shouted “Hurrah for 
chloroform !” which made a hearty laugh. 

“ How do vou get th nat lovely perfume t” asked 
one young lady of another. 
replied the other 


* It's scent to me,’ 


A lady in reply to some guests that praised the 
mutton on her table, “CO yves; my | usband 
always bays the best; he is a great eqoeur.’ 


said 


A countryman who saw for the first time a 
hooped skirt, hanging at a shop door, called to 
ask “ what bird they kept in that cage 

Why do men who are aboat to fight a dael, 
generally choose a fie/d tor the place of action? 





For the purpose lowing the ball« to graze. 
“Don't give me any more emetics,”’ said Pat, 
to hia physician; “they dome no good; Thave 


taken te#o already, and neither of them 
stay upon ine stomach ” 


wouid 


A gentleman observer! to another 
cer in the army h ul lefi h 
his rent ‘Oo. excl 
“von mean the kfi-ten 

“ That hany 


that an of- 


heat, 
Mat 


shouwse wit 


Frank 





imed 






anid the delighted mother, ‘ 





we 
look apon as the flower of the fansily Ieing a 
boy, amd robed in yellow flannel, she ought to 


have called him the -an fower 


Old Bachelor Sneer would like to know what 
kind of a broom the ¥» 
new novel used, w! 
ringlets from her 


uny woman 
en she ow pe hack 


hawt 


in the last 
the raven 
row 

“ Paddy,” said a joker 
your ears clipped 
fora man?” © Ar 
to be lengthened — 


“why don’t von get 












Quill and Scissors. 


The report of Major S. Delafield and More 
of the United States army, giving the result 
of their examinations of European fortifications 
and the general system of Ruropean wartare and 
eulitarv tactics, gathered dunng their visit, under 
the administration of President Pierce, to the 
Crimea, and the English, Russian and French 
capitals, has at last been ordered to be printed by 
the senate 


Ch, 





The Easton (Pa.) Express is informed that 
several persons have died from the stings of 
locusts within a week or two past in’ Warren 
county, No J., and Monroe county, Pa In the 
latter county a little girl had met her death in that 
Way, aman who was stung was pot expected to 
live, and a number of hogs had died after being 
stung. 

The Towa City Reporten coants up from the 
most reliable data one hundred and two persons 
killed in that State by the tornado, sixty five 
houses destroved other than those blown down at 
Camanche and in Chioton county, while the esti 
mated amount of property destroyed reaches 
about six hundred thousand dollars The nam 
ber of wounded in lowa reaches 205, 

With reference to the will of the late ce 
Boker, who, out of a property of $800,000, let 
hot a cent for “my Mary Aun,” in punishment 
for her marriage with the family coachman, i is 
now stated shat the other heirs do not svinpathice 
with the parent's spite and will divide the pro 
fairly Besides, an uncle bas left) Mary 
ane xtra $50,000 








The Old Elim standing inthe park in the centre 

of the beautiful village of Piustield (which in cts 
palmy days measured 128 feet in height), was 
strack by lightning during a late storm, and was 
deprived of one of the chief limbs of the few which 
remained to it, after being similarly viewed on the 
night of June 30, PS41. 
The police recently heard the ery of murder 
ming from the house of Patrick Rooney, in 
Brovklyn, N.Y. Upon entering, they foand 
Mrs. Rooney beating her husband over the hoad 
with a bottle fe was lying on the floor and 
bleeding profusely from wounds she had pre- 
viously inflicted with a knite. 








The Philadelphia Ledger says the anthracite 
coal tonnage is still large, and) at present the in- 
dications sil favor a heavy business to the end of 
the season, ‘The net merease of the various rail- 
road lines for the season is about 372,000 tons. 
The agyregate tonnage this year, far, is 
2,508,078 tons, 

Alpheus Harding, guardian of Amos Larned, 
spendthritt, suld his ward's reat estate by order 
of the court, upon terms which the purchaser did 
not fulfil, and at came back to) the puardian de- 
precited in value. The Probate Court at Green- 
field has decided that the guardian must account 
to the ward for the loss. 


so 


A Catholic bishop with several clergymen and 
sisters, making thirteen persons in all, stat d 
trom St. Paul, Minnesota, on the loth ult, for 
their station among the Louche Indians, over 
nine hundred miles beyond Pembina. There 
Indians are next south of the Exquimaux. 

Two citizens of Hudson City, N. Y., had a 
ditticulty a few days since, which they determined 
to settle according to the “ code of boner,” but 
after getting on the field with their seconds and 
pistols, their courage wilted and they very sen- 
sibly shook hands and “ made up.” 

The Artesian well at Columbus, Ohio, has al- 
ready reached the unprecedented depth of twenty- 
four hundred feet, or nearly talf amile. [tis 
the deepest well in the rid, but as yet dis- 
charges no water, nor exhibits any signs of it. 

A number of Boston capitalists have purchased 
a quantity of land of Mr. George J. f song nit- 
uated in North Providence, RK. 4., just over the 
city line, on which to erect a first class cotton 
mill of 12,000 spindles. 

Flora Armstrong, a colored woman, died at 
the County House, in Poughkeepsie, lately, aged 
110 vears. Last summer she enjoyed good health, 
a — herself by gathering herbs and 
selling them 

A Chicago policeman has been convicted of 
aiding and abetting the keeper of a house of ill 
repute in his nefarious business, and two others 
have been arrested on a charge of conspiracy. 

The Ohio Journal of Education gives an ac- 
count of a school in that Srte where, out of 
thirty-tive scholars, nine boys chew tobacco, and 
five yirls are smokers. 











Durham is the banner hay town in New Hamp- 
shire. For the past ten years it has rold on an 
average three thousand tons a year, besides keep- 
ing enough to support a very lurye sto k. 


. 
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Marnages. 
In thie city, by Kew Mr. Dadmun, Mr. Samuel A. Todd 
to Mies Sarah A Jos-elin 
By Dr. Neale, Mr Peale ag T. Washburn, of 
Lyme, N HH, to Mire Katy J. Onkle 

By reo ue Daucan, Me John tt Lesa te Mies Emme 
J. Jotinnc 

By et Mr. Gerry, Mr. Franklia A. Field to Mise Al- 
mira O. M. Lillie 

By Kev. Mr. Robinson, Mr Nicholas H Karle to Mint 
Lydia G. Laggon 

By Kev Mr. Alden, Mr Frank 8. Brockway, of Rooh- 
ester, NV, to Miss Louwe Ko Tarr 

AC Charlestown, by bev Mr Graves, Mr George W. 
Sanderson t) Miss Liazie Aun Stone 

At Chelan. by Kew or. Mason, Mr Frank K Cushing 
to Mins Ciara B.C. dwort 

At Koabory, by Kew Me Patton, Mr Hemry M West 
to Mi Blisa Patterson 

At Dorchester, by Kev Mr. Mellen, Mr. Chauncey B 
Sawyer to Mine Fravces Howard 

AG Weet Canbevdger, by Kev Me Cady, Me J L. Al- 
dricis to Mive Chariotte M Chamberlain, of Boston 

At Newtonville, by Kev Mr Caron, Mr Lenry T 
Law-on, of Boston, to Mies Mary A. Dent 

At Bact Bricgewater, by Kev Mr Paine, Mr 
Eleon, of Bowron. to Mixe lenbelie Meckinou 

At Lowell, by Kev Mr Street, Mr A-n # Graves, of 
Groton, t Miss Mary Homer 














Wiliee 





At peri Ro hy Kee Mr Rogers, Mr Charlee 1 
New York, to Mies Mary Bo Tarr 
“w Kediord, by Kev Mr. How, Mr. Iname Gifford, 


. to Mie Mary § Tripp 
At Barre, > Kew Mr Westcott, Mr William Llewland, 
of Lyun, to Mie Carrie ti Kune I 

At Brunewiek, Me by Kew Mr Knox, Dr HC 
t Mine Mary Lo Kaudell 


Deaths. 


Mr George Uenry Cummings 19. Mer 
White, 4™ Mr- Nancy Whiteker, A. Mr 
Kaymond 2 Mr Sues H Davie, A, Mee 
4 Mi *Sarab Prine 71 

Lita teet ty Oogued 1 

h Hobbine 79 

Me ble pener — 
Dedham. Mr Sauwuel Wales J 
Seamperot, Mre Hanrab seats » 
Salem, Ker. Willen Wiiteme MD 


Whi 









In thie city, 
Wiliam K 
Thateher i 






At Jomaiea Plain 


” 
Ar 


Ma bietemd Mr Jarot Wiking, 76 


Newburyport, Mr Jota M Cooper, 2, Mee Fite 
Little * 2 


Mre Aligell tiotfrey 
ton, Mre Lue 





Nath Mr Wihem Verr 
At Worrester Mre Mat ide Kaw), 
New Redtord, Mr “Warren Hathowss A 
Mre Soreh B tireem, 24 
Mr Newry Beo-n, 78 
Lowell, Mre Haran Tob , 
Malvbury Mr 


astiby 








At Pepyere, Mr hirhard Warner $1 
At Leorw ter Mre Peily “ener, 78 
toremviie, Mr Joeeph Wert 4 
At #haron Captain Byes Young sr @ 
Dartmonth Mr Hemphrey Anthemy, 
Berre Vt Mee Kath Kh Beene 
At linmypeteed SN HL Mie (ermine A Grienetee 19 
( haeage Mie Mar) Larkin, ebdent dGeugthter of 
thee Bolles, Vaq of Beton, % 
















































{Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
MY HOME. 


BY J. HOWARD WERT. 


I struggle on mid hopes and fears 
O'er life's tempestuous wave, 

And misanthropic sobbings call 
My soul unto the grave. 


I mingle with the busy crowd, 
Intent on joy and wealth ; 

They for s bag of earth-born dust 
Destroy their mind and health 


Tenvy not the miser’s hoard ; 
Fame is my only shrine: 

To mingle with the mists to come 
Some memories of mine. 


O, ‘tis the basest sight that meets 
The eyes of erring man, 

To see on nought a lifetime spent— 
At most a broken span. 


Our spirits are of noble birth, 
Encased in casque of clay; 

But mind and memory shail live 
Throughout an endless day. 


But mid these musings on the base, 
Polluted use of mind, 

Come visions of my southern home 
With golden hopes entwined; 


When I shall leave this hated crowd, 
And lead a life of love 

With thee, deor N——, whose angel form 
Belongs to realms above. 


There life and beauty ever beam 
Beneath my trailing vine, 

And round my happy southern home 
Maguolian tendrils twine. 


Thus may I breathe my life away, 
Dear N——., beneath thy glance ; 

And soothe my mind with memory's sway, 
Wrapt io a beauteous trance! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A BLOODLESS DUEL: 
—orR,— 
THE WIFE’S STRATAGEM. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 

It was during the session of the ‘ational 
Congress—never mind the year—at a crowded 
presidential levee, that a foir, slight woman, too 
girlishly fragile for a stranger to suspect the dig- 
nity of her position, as the wife of one of the 
most gifted and popular senators from the South, 
whispered to her companion in the promenade, 
a tall, broad-shouldered man of thirty-five or 
forty years : : 

“Cousin George, for my father’s sake you 
must help me now. Have you not heard about 
those fiery speeches at the capitol between Mr. 
Dayton aud my husband. I have been following 
every movement of theirs to-night, and I know 
there will be a duel. Tell me what I can do to 
avert the terrible crisis ?” 

The sharp anxiety betrayed in the voice 
thrilled painfully upon the listener’s ear. 

“ Surely, Mary dear, your own gentle voice 
has power to still the storm of anger in your 
husband's breast, and even if not, with all life’s 
blessings about him, will he dare to risk every- 
thing for sotrivial a cause ?” 

The true wife flushed crimson with shame at 
the reproach her words cast upon the beloved 
one. 

“ Alas! so perfectly humane and upright, and 
tender in all things else, he is stubborn, and un- 
approachable upon that subject. Ihave pleaded, 
and reasoned, and adjured him, but he has never 
ceased to declare he should accept a challenge 
whenever one was sent to him. O, how [ have 
prayed for some magic power to open his eyes 
to the wickedness of such an act!” 

“ Ah, Mary, a little home experience would 
soon convince him; once face to face with the 
sorrowful quences, his false philosophy and 
flimsy code of honor would speedily perish before 
truth’s imperial reality.”’ 

She did not reply. Suddenly as they threaded 
the crowd, he felt a light trembling of the fingers 
that rested on his arm. He concluded her agita- 
tion betokened the near approach of her husband, 
but was surprised tu find it occasioned by meet- 
ing face to face a lady of stately, almost imperial 
beauty. 

A very queen she seemed to have been pro- 
nounced by Nature itself, and the graceful, regal 
head was carried haughtily, as if well aware it 
merited a weightier crown than that shining coil 
of raven hair. Notso brightly or coldly flashed 
the diamond star amid those ebon tresses, as the 
chilling glance of that large, dark eye, when it 
fell on the slight, fair-haired wife of Senator 
Phillips. 

A haughty bow from the stately southern wife 
of Dayton, a startled, shivering glance from the 
gentle northerner, and the crowd passed be- 
tween; but Mary Phillips turned her white face 
piteously to her cousin, and whispered faintly : 

“Which will it be? One of us must lay aside 
these festive robes for the widow's sombre veil. 
Which of us? O God, have merey! which will 
it be?” 

Singularly enough, all the circumstances about 
thera had contributed to place in an antagonistic 
position these two, universally acknowledged to 
be the loveliest ladies in Washington. First, 
and most of all, because their husbands repre- 
sented two opposing parties in politics, and were 
each possessed of so nearly the same degree of 
talent and worth, as to place them side by side 
in the great race for the prize of the world’s re- 
nown and applause. Then they themselves had 
become rival stars, likewise, in the gay circles of 
fashion, neither permanently outshining the 
other, but each peerless in her own way, fairly 
representing the peculiar style of her northern or 
southern clime. 

Scarcely had Mrs. Dayton’s stately form dis- 
appeared amid thé throng, ere the pallor on Mrs. 
Phillips's cheek gave place to a soft flush, irradiat- 
ing her whole countenance. 





“ George, George,” cried she, “ what was that | 


you said to me alittle time ago? Do you really 
believe a little home experience would convince 
my husband of his error? O, such a wild, dar- 





ing plan has occurred to me, and yet it seems | 


Ae THE FLAG OF: 





like inspiration. Ian rely on you. Go gather 
every particular—the hour and place of meeting, 
and be sure and come to me before we léave. 
For me, I must see Mrs. Dayton, and speak with 
her, although I force the interview. 
to keep me. 


Do not try 
I tell you I be- 
lieve the way has been pointed out to me in 
answer to my prayers. You shall hear it all, 
presently.” 

Later in the evening the rival belles stood side 
by side, and Mary Phillips's gentle face was 
sweet and calm beneath the haughty glance of 
astonished pride flung down upon her. 


Let me go now. 


“My errand is urgent enough to excuse this | 
abrupt address,” she said, half apologetically, 
“for Ihave come as one anxious woman surely 
may come to another who shares the same fearful | 
Little heed, 
then, can I pay to etiquette, or past alienation, 
and speak with you I must.” 

“To what can Mrs. Phillips refer?” was the 
distant, repelling reply. 

“To the duel your husband and mine have 
planned, even amidst to-night’s festivities,” came 
sharply and distinctly amid the confusion of 
sounds around. 

A shade of pallor on the beautiful face, a 
scarcely perceptible quiver of the haughty lip. 
That was all. | 

“Well.” | 

Mary Phillips gazed at her in utter wonder. 
“Nay,” retorted she, passionately, “it is not | 
well. Is earth's glory and beauty to be suddenly | 
blotted out for me—the happiness of my whole 
life swept ruthlessly away by your husband’s 
hand—and it be well?) Or if my staff of strength 
is still left for me to lean upon, must I see the 
father of my boy, the husband I venerate for all 
that is noble and upright, disgraced and branded 
asa duellist? Great Heavens, Mrs. Dayton, 
can you for a moment encourage your husband 
in a duel?” 

The regal bead was thrown proudly back, the 
dark eyes flashed bright and clear, and unfulter- 
ingly came the reply. 

“ Certainly, Mrs. Phillips, I should scarcely 
care to see my husband's good name tarnished. 
I should despise him for a poltroon should he 
bear insult tamely, and not defend his honor, 
as a brave man should, when it is wantonly 
assailed.” 

A quick, scornful laugh, strange enough from 
those gentle lips. 

“His honor! The honor of a duel! O, how 
little do you comprehend the sacred meaning of 
that word! But there is little time to argue here. 
Look you, Mrs. Dayton, it is but one side my 
words have dwelt upon. There is another, and 
Heaven be my witness, it is as terrible for me to 
think about. It is possible—nay it is probable, 
he has the firmest nerve—my husband may re- 
turn unscathed, and yours—O, God have mercy 
on us both !—what if another sun beholds your 
proud head bowed in widowhood beside a bloody 
corpse, ignobly fallen in a foolish, sinful 
cause (”’ 

‘There was an earnestness, a prophetic solem- 
nity in her manner, that thrilled the listener’s 
heart. Suddenly the barrier of pride gave way, 
a convulsive quiver relaxed the haughty lip, tears 
sprang to the glistening eyes, and the beautiful 
southerner cried, shiveringly : 

“ Hush, hush, Mrs. Phillips, you are saying 
such terrible things you frighten me!” 

“Ay, but the reality will be more terrible 
still. Mrs. Dayton, friend, sister if you will, now 
is the time for us to act as becomes true wives, 
and Christian women, would we avert the threat- 
ening cloud of agony and shame.” 

“What can Ido!” asked the stately woman, 
helplessly, no longer striving to conceal her ter- 
ror and distress, and turning appealingly to the 
slight, girlish form beside her, whose undimmed, 
serious eyes were fixed, like some poor cast- 
away’s at sea, upon some distant speck of hope, 
shining out of the distant horizon, scarcely cer- 
tain enough for cheer, and yet not vague enough 
for despondency. 

“Let me tell you the wild hope that has flashed 
upon me. With Heaven’s help, Mrs. Dayton, 
we may yet frustrate this wretched duel, and 
accomplish a greater blessing yet, open the eyes 
of those we love to the tearful sin and wrong 
they have contemplated.” 

She held out her hand, as she ceased, and it 
was warmly clasped. Thus more like devoted 
sisters than the rival wives who had entered the 
little cloak room wire this conversation had* 
been held, in pride and coldness, they passed out, 
to mingle again with the crowd, and avoid suspi- 
cion of their knowledge of the coming meeting, 
rumors of which were already circulating in 
anxivus whispers through the rooms. 


doom that is hanging above herself. 


At an unusually early hour on the morning of 
the day afierthe levee, a hack stopped before one 
of the private dwellings in a fashionable street, 
and two ladies, closely veiled, and wrapped in 
large gray shawls, descended hastily, and re- 
quested a private interview with the master of the 
mansion, an influential citizen, and a warm friend 
of Senator Phillips. 

His start of surprise and perplexity, when the 
veils were raised, and disclosed those pale, rarely 
beautiful countenances, deepened into sorrowful 
dismay when their errand was unfolded. 

Full two hours of the precious time that was 
fleeting so rapidly away, was spent in argament, 
remonstrance and tearful pleading, and still the | 
stubborn heart of Mr. S—— was unmoved, and | 
his iron will unyielding, but when he led them 
down the steps to the carriage, the little haud of | 
the last slight figure he assisted in was carried | 
lips, while he repeated, | 








reverentially to his 
earnestly : 

“ God bless you, Mrs. Phillips, for the truc- 
hearted woman that you are! 
ceeded, where ne other could have dreamed of | 
moving me. You have my promise. Even | 
though I lose my friend thereby, I will do as you 


You have suc- 


propose.” 

A grateful glance from the swimming blue | 
eves, a feeble attempt at thanks from the quiv- 
ering lips, and the carriage turned away, to draw 
up again at another door, where the second of 
Mr. Dayton resided during his stay in town. It | 
required less persuasion here. Whatever a man 











of Mr. S ‘s well-known integrity would con- 
sent to, would be right and proper for Mr 
W—, although he added, as he shook his 
head dabiously 





“Tam sadly afraid, ladies, your husbands will 
searcely forgive us fur making such a farce of 
this event.” 

“ Never fear, Mr. W a 
lips, gravel 





replied Mrs. Phil- 
“but actors in real life will thank- 
fully exchange a tragedy for the most. trivial 
comedy. " 





But Heaven knows, it is all serious, 
and thrilling enough still. Only let nothing de- 
ter you from fulfilling your sacred promise.” 


And now the youthful wives were at liberty to 


, return home, and wait the approach of the 


dreaded hour. What an embrace was that with 
which they parted, who so brief a time before 
had barely exchanged the coldest civilities ! 
What a thrilling kiss, and lingering clasp of 
hands, and what true feeling lent its pathos to 
Mrs. Dayton’s voice, as she whispered warmly : 

“Pray for us both, Mrs. Phillips, and pray that 
the heart of the proud woman you have stirred 
to better feelings, may never lose your gentle 
influence.” 





That evening as Senator Phillips unclosed the 
door of his private parlor, a radiant tigure came 
flying towards him, and two soft hands impris- 
oned his tenderly, while the sweet, beaming face 
was upturned sportively for the customary kiss. 
It was given fervently, and a stifled sigh came 
with it. 

“ God bless you, my own tittle wife !’”” 

“Yes, Walter, bless me by blessing you. You 
know that is my constant prayer. And surely, 
it is generously granted us. We have health, 
prosperity, and domestic harmony. Do you 
know, Ihave been pondering all the day, how 
little I realized my own happiness, with your 
love my constant shield from harm. Once came 
the terrible thought that I might lose you. O, 
Walter, I dared not look at it a moment, the very 
faintest glimpse sent such a shivering despair to 
my heart. O, my Walter, what precious care 
you must take of yourself, for Charlie’s sake, 
and mine. Poor wee fellow, there he lies asleep 
on the sofa. He tried so hard to keep awake 
to say good-night to ‘dear papa,’ but even 
while he was babbling about what he should tell 
you, down fell the little heavy eyelids, and Mor- 
pheus has locked them securely now.” 

She led him to the sofa, where a handsome, 
rosy boy of three summers lay curled up like a 
playful kitten, the round, rosy arms thrown up 
around the nobly-formed head, crushing down a 
thick cluster of moist, tangled curls. Still hold- 
ing her husband’s hand, and thus compelling him 
to remain there, she remained some time, 
thoughtfully gazing down at the pretty slumberer. 

The brow of Senator Phillips grew dark with 
some swiftly gathering cloud, and there was a 
fixed, white look about his lips, that betrayed 
some powerful but sternly controlled emotion. 
Ah, what a pang strack home to the heart of 
that proud, strong man, as he stood speechless in 
that Eden of peace and love... He turned away 
abruptly, He could not bear the sight of his 
wife and child, those precious beings whose 
earthly hopes his own hand might dash away 
forever, that very morrow. For what? Ah, 
Senator Phillips, “a shallow reason,” said con- 
science, plainly, when you dared to speak of 
vindicating honor, and escaping the brand of 
ignominy. Well might your heart sink, a leaden 
weight, within the coward breast that dared not 
say boldly, “ My brother, I have sinned. Your 
life and mine are the Creator's only, to save or 
to destroy, as seemeth best. Forgive and be 
forgiven.” 

No word orlook of Mary Phillips betrayed her 
knowledge of her husband's agitation, and his 
own emotion required too powerful control for 
him to detect the nervous trembling of the hand 
he held so fundly, or the wistful glance that tol- 
lowed him, when he turned away to hide some 
sudden spasm, called up by her innocent allu- 
sion to past or future joys. 

Very similar was the scene at the home of the 
Daytons. 

“My beautiful Bella,” said the enthusiastic 
husband, “ you are eclipsing yourself to-night. 
I think I never saw you lovking so superbly 
beautiful as at this very moment.” 

“That is because Lam anticipating the rare 
pleasure, now-a-days, of an evening’s tete a-tete 
with you. Iam getting quite jealous of political 
affuirs, I assure you, they absorb so much of 
yourtime. The truth is, dear George, I am mis- 
erably blue, when you are out of sight. What 
should I do to lose you altogether?” And 
dropping her head upon his shoulder, she burst 
into a passion of tears. 

Grieved and conscience stricken, he tried to 
soothe her, whispering softly : 

* Bella, sweet wife, you are nervous. I am 
afraid you are ill. What a foolish girl she is, to 
be sure!’ And he attempted to laugh gaily, but 
gave only a ghastly glimmer of a smiie, while 
she raised her drenched face, and said, hurriedly : 

“ To tell the truth, Lhavesuch strange fancies, 
I know how weak and foolish they 
are, but cannot conquer them. 





someiimes. 
When you are 
away, everything horrible that might occur, 
comes up before me. Bust I will leave such a 
gloomy subject. Let me tell you, rather, how 
proud I was of you, the other day, listening to 
you in the senate chamber. How my heart 
throbbed, and exulted at every eloquent sentence 


and generous sentiment. There is one, said IJ, 


| who is ready to stand bravely forth for the right 


of all mankind, who is at peace with all, and the 
name I share will never bear a single stain.” 

“ Bella, Bella, how foolishly you talk of such 
an unworthy specimen of mankind as your poor 
husband, whose greatest pride is the prize he won 
when that dainty finger there accepted the plain 
gold ring that shames those glittering diamonds 
near it.” And to hide his saddened face, and 
divert her attention, he bent over the jeweled 
band with all a lover's fondness. 

She twisted the wedding ring thoughtfully 
around the slender finger, and said, in a musing 
tone 

“ We had an auspicious wedding that night, 
27 


did we not! How merry your sisters were, to see 


me so shy and silent, with the strange awe | 


| tered, as he strode hastily from the room, ‘ there 


| field, barren and 





| asked, bitterly. 


Lox 
| raised, like 


| face buried in his hands, till the carriage drew up 


could not drive away. I was almost afraid to 
promise yes to the momentous question, lest my 
giddy nature should make me fail in some way 
But how boldly you spoke, dear George. I re- 
member so well hearing the clear ringing of your 
voice above the tumult in my heart. Well you 
There is little danger of 
your failing to love, cherish and protect your 
No earthly temptation could make you 
peril your wife's happiness.’ 


might be confident. 
Isabel. 


The agitated husband moved uneasily, dropped 
the hand he held, and then seizing it, vehem 
ently exclaimed 

“Bella, Beila, in mercy, stop. I am not | 
worthy such a wife as you!” 

She looked up wonderingly into his face, but | 
h@ turned away to the window, and lifted the 
curtain, 

“Tris cloudy overhead, is it not @’ she asked 
quietly. 
sunshine, but I fear there will be a storm to- | 
morrow.” 


“Thad hoped so much for a day of | 


A low groan escaped him. “ Ay,” he mut- 


will be a storm to-morrow !"” 


Gray and misty, but without rain or snow, the 
appointed morning came out slowly from the 
mantle of night. In a 
bleak, 
and there by a faded, moaning pine, fit rendez- 
vous for such a deed, was gathered a group of 
gentlemen. Like the guilty wretch he felt: him- 
self to be, Senator Phillips had stolen away in 
the dusk of breaking day from the chamber of 
his wife and child, little dreaming, however, 
what a shivering throb his silent kiss upon the 
pure, pale cheek had sent to his Mary's anxious 
heart. Little dreaming now, as he stood, calm 
and haughtily erect, in outward seeming, with the 
deadly weapon in the hand her soft clasp has 
sanctified for better aims, how wild and fervent 
a prayer was rising up for him from those sweet 
lips he loved so well. Yes, very calm and cool 
in outward seeming, but what a tumult raged 
within, as he received the shining pistol, handed 
by his friend, and glanced over at the pale, grave 
face of the man before him. Was he an enemy ? 
His conscience refused to confirm the charge. 
Nay, but even were it so, without a doubt, could 
he find within his heart the slightest desire to 
injure him? He tried to recall the offence. To 
dwell upon the words that at the time had left 
sucha scorpion sting. How they had dwindled 
into insignificance! A few excited words of | 
personal abuse! How trivial they seemed for | 
one to refuse to pardon and overlook, who might 
so soon be pleading at the Great Tribunal 
above for mercy on his own sins. If true, they 
were deserved, if false, how speedily his life of 
rectitude could show the lie. Was it for sucha 
cause his audacious hand was raised against the 
life his Maker had bestowed ? 
clear-eyed Mary’s arguments came up before him, 
He confessed them true, and loathed himself 
that he dared not own them audibly, and yet 
still he stood erect and silent. 

Yes, there they stood, those gifted, generous- 
hearted men, with pallid lips and burning eyes, 
but yet no single throb of resentment or enmity 
in either heart. Gladly would the hands, so soon 
to speed the fatal ball, have met in friendly grasp ; 
but the world’s dread laugh, the world’s flimsy 
code of honor, raised the potent barriers between, 
and they dared not thrust them down, though 
standing there, as they believed, to vindicate their 
manliness end bravery. Therefore, the sriff- 
frozen ground was measured off, the thrilling 
signal given, and loud reports and blinding 
smoke followed, rolling away in time to disclose 
a party of horsemen close at hand. 

“Fly, gentlemen, all the officers of the law are 
upon us!’ cries an agitated second, and in that 
moment of confusion, not ene has thought for 
anything but escape. 

The quick, fleet stepping of flying horses, and 
rumbling noise of dashing wheels upon the 
ground died off in the distance, and the lonely 
field is quiet once more. 


protecting lonely 


shaded only here 


One by one his 





“What did you say to S , Warner? In 
Heaven's name, what did you say? That you 
saw Dayton stagger and fall after I had driven 
otf? Have I killed him? 
murderer ?” 

“ Be calm, Phillips, I will go and ascertain the 
truth of the rumor.” 

Sinking back into the carri: 
any sobbing infant, Senator Phillips waited to 





©, heavens, am I a 


ge, weaker than 





hear his doom. What a stern, haggard face he 
raised as his friend returned, slowly, reluctantly, 
and yet with suppressed excitement. 

“Tris true, then?” escaped witha heart-wrang 
groan from the duellist. 

“Tam afraid I must horry von away, Phil- 
lips, if you would see your wife before you fly to 
a place of safety.”” 

“Fy? 
enough, but not so low as that. 


No, no, S——, I have fallen low 
Thave done 
the decd, and what man there is left in me will 
stay and abide the issue. The sooner the pun- 
ishment comes, the better, if it ean only quict 
this fiend of conscience within.” 

“But, Phillips, man, your wife and child. 
You must think of therm.” 

A cold shiver ran through his stalwart frame. 
“Why did you not caunon me before?” he 





‘Tt is too late now. Life, love 
and honor all swept away by my own hand, up- 


Cain's, against my brother man. 


Drive away home; home to my poor, ruined 
Mary. I thought a widow's grief might come 
upon her. I never dreamed of this!” 

He did not speak again, but remained with bis 


before the steps of his hotel. and pain- 


fully, as if the trembling limbs of fourscore years 





Slowly 


| supported him, he descended fom the carriage 


As he reached the portal, a tall, graceful lady | 
His paltid fa grew more 


deathly still, as he recognized thé agitated coun- 
} 


rushed wildly forth 


} tenance of Mrs. Dayton 


| true, this fearfal rumor 


| 
through the town! 


“Itis you, then, Mr. Phillips?” cried she, al 
most incoherently. “ Tell me, then, if it be | 
they have whispered 
Hlave you dared raise your 


hand against my husband's life ? 


Bat where ia 





j disgraced the 


} wrecked 


i>) 


he! He is not with you © 


safe 

Such a hollow groan fora np) It seemed to 
shake the heartstrings of t) ' as be strode 
by, and tottered up the stein to his own spart 
ment. His wife advanced to meet him, very 
pale, bat with her own, sweet, serene «mile. Me 
caught her hand, and his white div lips moved, 


i 
Without an articulate sound, and then with a 
mighty effors he conquered the faintness that 


oppressed him, and said in a sharp, excited yore 


“Mary, Mary, my pure, good wite, 1 took 


£ 


~ the anyel of 


you from your happy home t 
my life, to warn me from evil, and k ep me frou 
sin, and see what T have done! | have disre 
garded your warnings, and refused to listen to 
your gentle pleadings, IT have ruined myself, 
Dame eur bev must bear, aud 
your happiness forever ©) Mary, 


Mary, Iseeit now. You were right, and Po was 


a wretch to oppose my sinful reasoning to vour 
purer instinet, bat it istoo late. T have foaght a 
duel, and stamped upon my soul the brand of 
Cain.” 

Sweet and holy was the shining light of those 
blue eyes, as the wife folded her arms around his 
neck. 

“ This is a sorrowful commencement, my own 
husband, and yet if your eenscience ts clear, we 
can bear it cheerfully. 
have always said 


You know wha: you 
: that it was the only course a 
man could pursne, and he would have no 
for remorse, however it might result 


cause 





“Hush, hush, Mary, you will drive me frantic 
if you repeat the cowardly arguments TP used 
They were false—false as the honor T dared to 
prate about. 





What do they avail me now, when 
he who formed the pride and joy of so many boy 
ing hearts, a noble ornament to his native 
and a@ staunch pillar in his country’s cause, lies 
cold and lifeless in the shroud, my hand be- 
dewed with the warm life blood of his generous 
heart ? 


State, 


What was she doing here, that poor 
young thing my wicked deed bas widowed ? 
How bright and radiant she shone, amidst the 
crowd at the last levee, and is it my work, that 
this terrible doom has come upon her! ©, 
Mary, in Heaven's name, tell me I have not done 
this wicked deed !” 

He turned his wild beggard face imploringly 
to hers, which paled and flushed, and pated again, 
and then seemed to him to kindle with some- 
thing of the celestial glory he had dreamed 
about, in angel visions. 





Instinctively he held his 
breath as she advanced, and canght his hand in 
hers. 

“Walter, Walter, you confess it now—all the 
sin and wickedness of duelling * Tell me again 
that you do, so Ishall be sure you forgive my 
daring stratagem.” 

She paused, arrested by a sudden hurrying on 
the stairs without, a quick, light footstep, fol 
lowed by a heavier tread, and immediately the 
opening door disclosed the tearadrenched face of 
Mrs. Dayton. 

“* May he come in ?” whispered she, anxions!y. 
“Teannot bear it. He is so utterly wretched it 
will break my heart to keep him so a moment 
longer.” 

Marv Phillips's voice was thrilling in its 
solemnity, as she turned to her husband, who 
had stood in speechless dismay at sight of the 
intruder. 

**O, Walter, Walter Phitlips, vain and neeless 
have been my earnest, heartfelt petitions, as well 
as Our faithful pastor’s righteous remonstrance 
and rebuke. 
see how this one hour of seeming lity has 
scattered to the winds your false and flimsy 
creed. Thank God that from this day you sce 
the character of a duellist in its tre light My 
husband, my Walter, forgive your wife, that she 
had dared to cireamvent your plans, and forced 
you to become—O, God be thanked, no duchhet, 
no murderer—bat a troe Christian man, who sho!d 
confess from his inmost heart, ‘that vengeance 
belongeth to the Lord, and He alone shall repay 
See, Walter, here is your reward 

She unclosed the door, cauyhtthe hand of the 
pallid, sorrowful man who leaned withont scarcely 
daring to lift his eyes to hers, and Jed him jey- 
fully forward. What sudden starts! 
hement words! Ay, and what blir 
of thanksgiving and gratitude, falling over monly 
cheeks, as the rival senators, the whilem oppo 
nents, in «a mortal quarrel, grasped hands instead 
of deadly weapons, ina clasp, whe 


You were obdurate and tirm, vet 








tears 








* frendliness 
and brotherly love death only in forure could 
chill or alienate. 

Mary Phillips, meanwhile, hoe stolen away, 
and quietly returned with the waiting friends, the 
anxious seconds, who came in®hesitaring and 
doubtful as to the result of the rase they deeraed 
so unpardonable. Easitv were they reassured at 
the first glimpse of those brightened faces 

“ And are you sure, Phillips, you quire forgive 





Is, and cheating vou inte 
asked Mr 
, once more, after the agitated explanations 


me for removing the b 
supposing poor Dayton finished up '” 





had teen sequired and given. “ You know how 


irresistible that little wife of yours ean be Hang 
me if I believe I could ever get up a ducl of my 
own after those solermn words of hers 

Senator Phillips turned where his Mary was 


bending over her boy, to bide the relieving 


excitement had hitherto forhxiden to tow, and 


of thrillieg 


eare 


said, as well as his tremulous voice 
tenderness would allow 








“ My wife, to you we owe thie jovfal termina 

| tion of what seemed so termite a tragedy. No 
words can thank you now, vet le sure juur gen 

} tle influence can never fal ayair We will trust 
that other husbands are more easily convinced of 
their ul sentiments, if not, prey Heaven they 


| may be saved, like me, by such a wile and sucha 


stratagem. 
oem + 


LIMITED EXPERIENCE 


In former tines men knew “hy expormemeer 














that the earth stands «till a «and 
seta * Common-sense teu hoe nee e 
could be no antipudes, since met n aot ota 
witli their beads downward, Lhe dies oF e 

ing. * b.x pers nce " tauy King of Menten 
that water can never become soln ! ex 

penence " of some wise men tesetintles the b 

ay of aman who has turned over the pages of 
thany books withowt ever havi warved prev 

aod thew #0-called © comin e fret, om 


reality, nothing elee than comunon preyed 
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THE WILD FLOWER BOUQUET. 


A. AVERY. 


RY M. 


“Goon morning, Uncle Harry! I wish you 
this your birthday,” 
said pretty Carrie Lane, as she and her eccen- 
tric old met at the breakfast-table one 
bright, sunny morning in June. 

© Thank yeu, Carrie; but do you suppose it 
possible for an odd old bachelor, like me, to be 
happy with the whole care of such a wild little 
madcap as vou /’ he said, with a kind glance 
and quizzical smile. 

“Why not! aint [better than a dozen cross | 
old wives, Uncle Harry 0” said she, archly. 

“Old and ugly ones of course, child; but 
young and pretty ones are quite another thing. 
The fact is, pet, it’s time vou were getting mar- 
ried, and had somebody besides Unele Harry to 
take care of you. Why, you’re most twenty- 
one, and if you don't take care, you'll be an old | 
maid before vou know it.” 

“IT know—and how dreadful to think of such 
a fate, Uncle Harry. The fact is, 7 want a 
good wise husband, and you a young and pretty 


many happy returns of 


uncle 


j 
| 
} 
| 
wife; and it it wasn’t for those odious laws, you | 
and [, whom nobody seems to want, could save 
each other from the horrible disgrace of single 


blessedness.’ 

“Ah, you little vixen! I wonder anybody 
does want you, with such a tongue in your head. 
Burt vou needn't tell me that story when I know 
that three foolish fellows, at least, have applied 
to me to intercede for them.” 

“ But, uncle, Cousin Mary here knows that 
was alla sham—their pretending to want me; 
and they every one got angry, made some trifling 
excuse, and quit.” 

“* Well, if that is true, and you are really so 
hard pushed for a lover, I'll tell you what Pll do. 
L'il buy you one.” 

“Buy one?” And Carrie’s bright eyes 
opened wide with wonder. 

“Yes, and Til tell you how we'll manage it.” 
And Uncle Harry’s eyes twinkled with mischief. 
“Jr's leap year, you know, and you shall pick 
out the likeliest fellow who is willing to take you 
fu: ten thousand dollars, and that shall be your 
marriage portion.” 

“ Bravo, Uncle Harry! That would be an ex- 
But the next thing is to find the 
fellow L should fancy, who for that sum would 
stand by our leap year privileges.” 

“Well, supposing you should begin right at 
home! There is Herbert—ask him; you 
couldn’t find a nobler fellow.” And Uncle 
Harry glanced across the table in a curious, ques- 
tioning way at a plain-featured young gentle- 
man, whose hotly flushing cheek and general 
confusion of manner betrayed not only his great 
bashfulness, but also a more than common inter- 
est in the subject. 

“ Herbert! as well ask an automatun.” And 
the spoiled girl’s color rose, and her lip curled 
disdainfully, as she met his shy, pleading glance. 
“TfL must begin at home, Uncle Harry, [ think 
Thomas (the Lrish waiter) far preferable, as he is 
a far handsomer fellow.” 

“ Strange that you silly women must always 
look for beauty before intellect, and choose sap- 
heads before sensible men.” 

“And stranger still that you men—the wisest 
of you, too—are always after pretty and of course 
silly women, and shun, as you would a_pesti- 
lence, every woman who is suspected of having 
more than a common intellect.” 

“There it is again. No wonder that tongue 
frightens poor fellows away! It’s no use to 
offer you at home, I see, where they know you 
so well; but Vil see what Lean do for you this 
afternoon, at this birthday fete you and Mary 
are getting up. T may possibly find some fellow 
foolish enough to take you forthe ten thousand.” 

“ Offer me at your peril, Uncle Harry! Tl 
stand by no bargain made by any one but 
myself.” 

“TI see how it is,” laughed Uncle Harry; 
“you mean to shirk your neck out of the noose 
onial, and stay here to plague me all my 








cellent plan. 








life. 

“ But why are you not so anxious to get rid 
of Mary, pray?” 

“QO, Mary is quiet and orderly, never gives 
me any trouble, and it’s always a pleasure to 
have her about; while you are always teasing 
me.” 

“Tf [didn’t think you'd die of ennui and in- 
digestion before the week was over, I'd leave 
you to-morrow,” said the saucy girl, with a toss 
“ You know ['m better than 
a dose of physic to yon any day, and that you'd 
die of grief if I left you. New isn’t it so, Uncle 
Harry?” 

“oO, you know 
You a 


of her pretty curls. 








our own value, my dear Miss 
inly good for keeping off 
the blues—the worst enemies of mankind.” 





Conveit. 





“She knows we can't do without her; so we 


must exense the saucy girl, if she sometimes pre- 





sumes upon her privileges,”’ 





said Mary, with a 





g look at silent Herbert 
Dora, epon whose face still lingered a trace of 


smile; but with a pityir 





dl feeling. 

*n turned and addressed her conversation 
s if to make amends for Carrie’s rude- 
but she could not take away the pain the 





to him, 3 


Ness; 





wild pirl’s careless words caused to his sensitive 


heart. 





Mr. Lane was an old but retired lawver who 
had been quite distinguished in his profession, 
and was new independently rich; and Mary and 





, bis orphan nieces, were almost his only 
relatives, and the presumptive heirs to his for- 
Being 





tite pretty and iatelligent girls, though 
totally unlike in character, it is not to be sup- 
yo-ed they did not receive their share of atten- 
they were, in fact, the reigning belles 


tion; au 





own. The brilliaat and saacy Carrie, 
v, had scores of lovers at her comman | 





CSP! 


Wher pretences. She laughed and 


in spite of a 
joked and dirted and coaxed and parried all their 
but no ene, it was supposed, had 


advances ; as 


| 


vet vained the elee to the inner citadel of the | 


heart she had boasted was invulnerable. 





he gentle and affectio 
engaged to a worthy young man ; and knowing 
she could not bear to be joked, Uncle Harry 
usually expended all his sporting ammunition 
upon the fun-loving Carrie, as now; and very 
often, too, he got the worst of it. 


ate Mary was already 


Herbert Dorn was the poor but talented  or- 
phan son of an old and valued friend of his, to 
whom Mr. Lane had taken a special fancy, and 
to whom, after sending him to college, the old 
gentleman was now teaching the mysteries of the 
law. Having had a home beneath the same roof 
for years, assisted them often in their study and 
play, and been very kind to them generally, Her- 
bert seemed more like a brother to the girls, than 
anything else ; and as such, Mary always treated 





er plain in person, and diffident of his 
abilities, Herbert was really a fine scholar, and « 
generous, noble-spirited young man; and when 
he could get his tongue out of the harness of 
bashfulness, or forget himself in some absorbing 
topic, his eves would light up with the fires of 
genius, and he would become an eloquent con- 
versationist, and almost a handsome man. But 
this was not often, of late, especially in Miss 
Carrie’s presence—for she it was who seemed to 
cast over him the spell of silence ; while with 
Mary he could talk by the hour. 

Uncle Harry saw, regretted, but did not at all 
understand the cause of Herbert’s reserve in the 
family circle—though he knew that Carrie loved 
to tease, annoy and make fun of the bashful 
fellow. He would gladly have given him one of 
his nieces ; but supposing Mary, the unattainable, 
to be his favorite, and that a mutual dislike ex- 
isted between him and Carrie, he had never 
spoken of them in connection with each other 
till that morning—and did it then more from love 
of sport, than anything else—and he regretted it 
the moment he heard her slighting reply, and 
saw Herbert’s changing color, which flashed a 
new idea upon his brain. 

“Ah, I see how it is!” he thought. “The 
little flirt has bewitched him, as well as all the 
rest—and I all the time thinking it was Mary he 
liked best! How I wish she would love the 
noble fellow! but that she don’t, is quite as evi- 
dent as that he does her.” 

The afternoon brought plenty of company, 
both old and young, to congratulate Uncle Harry 
upon arriving at years of discretion, wander 
through his beautiful grounds, partake of an 
elegant repast under the shadow of a magnifi- 
cent pine, and enjoy themselves generally ; and 
the girls had plenty to do in receiving and enter- 
taining the guests, and never had either appeared 
to better advantage than upon this happy occa- 
sion. Herbert, too, in deference to a hint from 
Uncle Harry, ina measure threw off his bashful- 
ness, and assisted them so much, and so well, 
as to elicit warm thanks from Mary’s lips, and a 
kindlier look from Carrie’s bright eyes, than any 
he had received of late. 

When tea was over, the old people went 
home, and the young ones began to scatter, in 
pairs and groups, through the woods and roman- 
tic glens back of Mr. Lane’s house. Among 
them, Carrie’s party of rivals and adorers went 
up tothe Cliff, which was a bold, rocky precipice 
some fifty or a hundred feet high, which over- 
looked one of the loveliest valleys in creation, 
and was one of the principal natural objects of 
interest in the neighborhood. 

When they arrived at the top of the Cliff, 
some of the party sat down upon the rocks, to 
gaze in silence upon the magnificent prospect ; 
buc the lively Carrie, to whom it was an every- 
day affair, kept up a sportive conversation, well 
spiced with wit and sauciness—giving a bright 
glance to one admirer, a smile to another, and 
an encouraging word to the third, while the next 
moment, perhaps, a sly rebutf would knock all 
their castles into the air. She occupied herself, 
meantime, with picking and arranging a beauti- 
ful bouquet of wild flowers, which she placed 
according to their floral signification, and was 
trying to make as perfect as possible. 

“Pray, tell us the destination of those flowers, 
Carrie,” said the pretty but jealous Kate Brad- 
ley, with a suspicious glance at Dick Hartwell, 
whose attentions that afiernoon had been pretty 
equally divided between the two young ladies. 

“Ah, do tell us!’ echoed several voices. 

“Well, then, L intend them for a love tuken,” 
said Carrie, playfully. “It’s leap year, you 
know, gentlemen and ladies, and I am preparing 
to take advantage of its privileges.” 

“Ah, then the one to whom that bouquet is 
thrown, may consider him a most fortunate indi- 
vidual!” said the elegant Shirley Brooks. 

“ That is as it may happen. 








He might con- 
sider himself the most uufortunate man in the 
universe,” she laughingly replied. 

“Take care—you will be off the Cliff, and the 
lucky man will have to go to glory for the 
favor,” said Kate, carelessly. 

“So much the better for him, perhaps! But 
Kate, do look there—what beautiful honey- 
suckles! Without them, my bouquet would be 
Ant she 
se of the Cliff, trying in 


incomplete—and have them I must!” 





bent eagerly over the e 





vain to reach them. 

“Be more careful, Tentreat, or you will lose 
your life fur an idle venture,” said a low, kind 
voice in her ear, as a hand was laid upon her 
arm to draw her away from the danger. 

She shook off the friendly clasp, and looked 
angrily up to meet Herbert’s anxious gaze; and 
the words “T can take care of myself, Mr. Im- 
pertinence !"" slipped from her tongue, befure she 
was hardly aware of their offensiveness. 

Herbert turned away with a blush and a sigh; 
and while those who heard it set up a laugh at 
his discomfiture, he retreated to an unoc upied 
spot, clambered down the face of the Cliff to a 


kind of shelf whereon vrew a stunted tree, and 
sat down there to nurse his gloomy fancies. 
Presently the indefatigable Carrie, finding she 
could not get, or bribe any 





one else to get, 


the 


flowers she kor down to 





di for, came rambling 






spot wi 
mons. Sli 





it knowing it, with a part of 


soon discovered some 
more of the pretty tempters growing out ef a 


mossy crevice, just above and bewond Herbert's 





head; and wit 





1¢ Temonstrances of 
ber cumpani 





s, she knelt down, and reaching 










. 


over as far as she could, succeeded in. capturing 
them at the same moment that she saw him, pale 
and trembling for her safety. 

She rose, with a glance of scorn at him, and 
then turned and held them up triumphantly to 
her companions 

“ There, I’ve got them at last!" she exclaimed, 
as she placed and tied a blue ribbon around 
them. “My bouquet is now complete; but 
those who refused to aid me shall never—" 

The sentence Was never finished; for just at 
that instant the treacherous turf beneath her feet 
slipped upon the shelving rock, she lost her bal 
ance, threw up her arms, and with a wild shrick 
went backwards over the Cliff. 

Not fur did she descend, however; for the re 
port does not follow the flash quicker than that 
wild cry broaght Herbert to his feet. And with 


one hand grasping a knotted limb, he put out the 


other just in time to secure a strong held upon 


| her dress, as she was shooting past him to sure 





} a face. 


destruction, 


UR UNION: 


But he had swayed out too far from the shelf | 


to regain his balance; the limb cracked with their 
united weight, and Herbert's lips grew white 
with horror when he found that, try as he would, 
he could not swing himself back to his former 
position, O, it was a moment of frightful peril, 
such as one seldom meets in a lifetime! and for 
a moment it chilled the blood, and paralyzed the 
energies of all who beheld it. But Herbert, 
whose every sense was sharpened by terror, who 
thought of the sharp pointed rocks a hundred 
feet below—of the sins of Its past life, and the 
hopes and loves and joys of earth to which he 


| 


was bidding farewell—who felt in every nerve | 


of his body the slow parting of the twisted limb 
and knew that if he were alone, he could easil 
regain his lost position—still held on to his frail 
support with a grasp like that of death, still held 
on to the precious burthen, with whom he had 
resolved to live or perish, with a wordless but 
agonized prayer for deliverance, till it was indeed 
vouchsafed to him, 

It came by the hand of James Converse, 
Mary’s affianced husband, who slipped down 
from the top of the rock and succeeded in reliev- 
ing them from their terrible position justas they 
were about to be launched into eternity. A more 
fervent thanksgiving never went up from human 
hearts than that which followed the deliverance 
of those two youthful beings from a fate so ter- 
rible, and as it seemed inevitable. 

Poor thoughtless Carrie had fainted, with the 
extremity of her terror; but she soon revived by 
the application of proper restoratives, and it is 
necdless to say that, by this time, she was 
thoroughly sobered. She was fervent in her 
thanks to James Converse, when told of all the 
circumstances ; but Herbert had already van- 
ished, nobody knew where. 

They returned to Mr. Lane’s; but the com- 
pany retired early. The lights were mostly ex- 
tinguished, and Carrie was standing by the win- 
dow alone in the moonlight, at one end of the 
drawing-room, whiladames and Mary were hav- 
ipy a contidential interview at the other, when the 
beautiful bouquet for which she had risked so 
much was laid gently npon her open palm, and 
she looked up to meet Herbert’s sad, searching 
gaze. 

“T thought you might like to have this asa 
keepsake,” he said, “to remind you of—of—” 

“Of my fully? No, no, Herbert; I shall not 
be likely to forget that soon. If you care for 
the flowers, keep them yourself. I shall not need 
them to remind me of your heroism,” she said, 
in a tone of deep emotion. 

“But you forget the meaning you yourself 
attached to the gift ?” 

“No, I do not—it is there still,”’ said she, 
blushingly. 

“You cannot mean that you present them to 
me as a love gift?” said he, eagerly, and with a 
face lighting up with a magical glow. 

“ Would you scorn them if 1 did?” 

“Scorn them! O, Carrie, if you knew how 
madly, how entirely, how hopelessly, I have 
loved you for years, you would not cruclize me 
as you do!”’ he vehemently exelaimed. 

“I did know it, Herbert,” she said, after a 
moment’s hesitation. “I saw it in every glance 
of your eloquent eyes; and I hate myself now 
for the untrue, inconsistent and ungenerous part 
I have acted towards one who was willing to risk 
his life for me.” 

“That is nothing. Iclaim no merit for that 
act. I might have done it for another in the 
same circumstances. But O if you could learn 
to think of and appreciate me in the future, 
Carrie!” 

“Herbert, must I tell you the truth?” she 
“Ido think of 
I always have done so 
—not better than you deserved, but far better than 
my own deserving. 
affection, Herbert.” 





said, in a deeply agitated tone. 
and appreciate you now. 


For I am unworthy of your 


“Y, you are—you are worthy the love of a 
king; but I see how it is—you could not love 
me, beautiful Carrie, plain as [ am.” 
“Burt i do, though. 


Herbert, in spite of myself, I must own, and in 


I have done so for years, 
spite of your plainness of person.” And Carrie 
hid her blushing face upon his shoulder for a 
moment. 

Instead of expressing his joy by a fervent 
clasp, Hertert stood like ove petritied, trying in 
vain to reconcile the seeming inconsistencies of 
Carrie’s past and present conduct, and in’ his 
deep emotion, forgetting all his diffidence. 

“ Carrie,” he said at last, in a solemn tone, 
“will you assure me before God that what you 
have just uttered is the truth ¢” 

“1 do assure you, Herbert ; but with it I must 
make a confession that may wound your vanity, 





and perhaps make you despise me. 
“Noe if you truly love me, Carrie, better than 
any one else. All know that I am plain in per- 


SON 5 the kraowledye of that cangot wound 


me. But I believe a soul can be loved as well as 


’ 


And 


use 


“ That's it, exactly, Herbert.” for the 
smiled. “I did 


you plun and homely, Herbert, when you first 


first ume, Carne to think 


came here; and when people joked me about 





you, as they sometimes did, I made sport of your 


ugliness, as I called it, even after I knew that I 





bes 


se a 
. - 


liked vou better than any one else. I lowed 
beauty in everything else; [had some handsome 
and unexceptionable lovers, and I was provoked 
at myself because T could not, try as 1 would, 
I did you. I did 
young and giddy as 1 was, for a long time un 
derstand fe but 


knowledge came at last, since which ome | have 


love them better than 


not, 





my own rs, however; the 
treated you more ungenerously than ever, and 
battled against my true feelings to the present 
hour. Can you understand and forgive, or for 
get such wicked and foolish conduct 


“Everything, if you will; 





but continue to 
love me, darling, plain as Tam.” 
“You are not plain to me now, Herbert. It is 


a long time since I discovered the beautiful soul 
shining through those eves that eclipse all others, 


to my fancy; and Teare no longer for a hand 


sume face,” 

“O, Carrie, if Tcould bat have known this 
before ia 

“You would not have known it now, Herbert, 
but for that frightful accident; and perhaps but 
for that, you would never have known what I 
was before too proud to confess. The review of 
my whole life, that passed before me in’ that 
awful moment of danger, made me hate myself, 
and my past conduct, and long to make atone- 
ment for the wrong I had done to you.” 

“Thank God for the danger, then! Thank 
if that alone was to 
bring me the joy of knowing myself beloved !’" 

“Herbert, you are ill! know by your white, 
writhing face that you are suffering intensely !"" 
she exclaimed, in alarm. “Ah, and your arm is 
inasling! ©, why did they not tell me that you 
were injured (”” 


God for present sutlering 





“ Because no one knew it, dear Carrie,” he 
said, with a suppressed groan. “ My arm is 
severely sprained, and is extremely paintal just 
now; but with proper care, the doctor thinks it 
will soon be well.”” 

“And you must still suffer and bear the pain 
for my sake, dear Herbert,’ said Carrie, tear- 
fully, “ while Lean do nothing to repay you!’ 

“The words you have uttered to-night heal 
many wounds, dear Carrie; and you will give 
me yourself, by-and-by—wont you, darling 

“Yes, if Uncle Harry can persuade you to 
take me off his hands for the ten thousand,” 
was the whispered reply, as with the uninjured 
arm he drew her to his bosom and sealed the 
promise with a kiss. 

Herbert was feverish, and suffered intensely 
from his injured arm, which swelled to twice its 
natural size, and it was a long time before it was 
wellagain. But he did notregret it, with Carrie 
to nurse and pathize; which she did, mach 
to the wonder of the household and especiaily of 
Unele Harry, who had been greatly horritied by 
the accident. He kept pretty sober till Herbert 
grew better, and then his humor began to break 
out again. 

“ How is it, Carrie! have you forgotten our 
plan tor leap year !” he said to her, one pleasant 
summer evening, as they were all sitting out 
upon the piazza. 

“No, indeed!” And Carrie laughed and 
blushed. “1 think of claiming my rights, Uncle 
Ilarry ; so prepare yourself for your part of the 
bargain.” 

“Ah, but you haven’t found the unlucky fellow 
who is willing to take you /”’ 

“Bat Lhave, though. I came to the concly 
sion that your advice was too good to be lost, 
after all; so I began right at home, and at 
once,” she said, with a shy glance at Herbert's 
glad but blushing face. 

“ What—you little witch! you haven’t chosen 
my good, plain, noble Herbert, after all your 
flirting ?”” 

“Itis even so, Uncle Harry. 
him above all others.” 

“You little darling ! You're handsome enough 
for both. Inever gave you credit for half so 
much sense before.” 





I have chosen 


And Uncle Harry caught 
her in his arms and gave her a famous huy, with 
the tears of joy running down his wrinkled face. 
“Aud you too, Herbert—I give you joy of the 
prize you have won! You know she is rather 
wild and coitish; but ber heart is in the right 
place, af.er all, and you'll tind her, I expect, 
more valuable than you now dream of, in more 
ways than one.” 

“ Nothing can be more precious to me than the 
love of which Carrie assures me,” said Herbert, 
with emotion; “and if you, iny dear benefactor, 
will but sanction our union—” 

“LT sanction it! Why, it’s long been the dear- 
est wish of my heart to see you unived, and keep 
you both with me during lite.” 

“Thank you for the wish! May it soon be 
realized, and you live long to enjoy life’s richest 
blessings!" said Herbert. Aud so it was. 


wre 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 

Charles Stuart was the first of our very ugly 
princes. Even his young mother recopnized che 
il-tavorof ber boy. ‘ He , wrote 
Henrietta to Mad Si. » “that Tam 
ashamed of him; but his size and: fatness sup- 
ply the want of beauty. 1 wish you could see 
the gentieman, fur he bas no ordinary mien, He 
isso serous in all he does, that 1 cannot help 
deeming him far wiser than myseit"’ Of the 
Piantagenets, Prince Charies had only the star 
ure. “ He as so tat and so tall’ - itis again the 
mother who writes to her old friend—* that he 
isteken fur a year ola, and he four 
months His teeth il bepinning to 
come. IT will send vou his portrait as saan as he 
isa little fairer, for at present he oso durk that 
Jam ashamed of ham.” Lu this respect, 
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did not improve; and, to the last, ke retained 
as sWartas araven. —/A. lay an 
- -_—<-- a 
HOW AMERICANS BEAR PAIN. 

Dr. Bacon, ata recent meeting of the New 
York Historical Soceety, made a statement whieh 
is very -ingalar, if true He asserted ut ty 
eral Scark sca that Americans wever groaned 
when wounded in bait this staterment was 
corroborated bw other generals © Revola 
He said they always kuew by the sereamns and 

| groans after a volley, that the British tad the 
worst of it. He desired te have thie pat in 
print, he thought tue same 1 ot en daring 
pain without any exterr inanifestatean whieh 

| existed in the Aboricines, tad des led to 
| their successors in the comntry. ft seemed to he 
sted in ail Amer- 


the result of the climate. It ex 
sere Ir 


even tf they 





han. f h bern f emiprated 
to this county when only tw 





> Years of} 
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WHAT BUTTERFLIES ARB GOOD FOR 


Unilitarians may, perhaps, it 


what 


the uses 
make. or can be «old 
litthe favorites 






Tes they do iF 
id Domast confess that my 


r make 














anvthing ta wear he the silk 
worm, bor anvthing to eat, bhe the ony hee 
nor are their bodies saleable bw the tor rhe the 
cochineal insects, and that, commercially 
ing, they are just worth nothing at all, “ 
t few paltry pence or shillings that tt caler 
gets for thei the dried bodies oecasionalls , » 
they are of no more use than poetry, | 
and mastc——than flowers, munhows, and all sas! 
uibusiness like things. In feet, PE have noth: 
fo say in the buttertly’s favor, except thatit um a 
Joy to the deepaninded and to the simple hearted 


wi, still better, to the ctild—that at 
pives an carnest of a better world, not) vaguely 
and generally, as does every “ thing of beauty 

but with clearest aim and purpose, through one 
of the most striking! y perfect and beautiful anal 
nes that we can find throughoar that 
ron, Where “all animals are living hierog!y; 
The butterthy, then, in its own progressive stages 
of caterpulur, clirysalis, and pertect 
anemblem of the human soul's pre 








Vast 





is 


sect, ts 


yrress thre 
earthly life and death to heavenly lif i 
( Orman 
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Souseturfes Department. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union | 
Rurnett’s Flavoring Extracts. 
We can cordialy recommend to every housekeeper 
Burmett’+ superior favoring eatracts The great olject 
to be obtained in Che purchase of these favoring prepara 


thous is Cheir puriey 





and the only way to be sure on this 
patot. is Co use only euch articles as are putiup by re 
sponsible parties, whose credit and respectability bs too 
Valuable to Chemavlves to permit them to endorse any 
articke of a spurious character, The well known and 
long established house above referred fo lave given their 
attention to the preparation of tho-e favorite flavors 

Jemou, orange, nutineg, ¥ 
ete 





iis, peach. rome, pectarine, 
for flavoring custards pies, jellies, and the like. and 
no good housekeepers should fail to supply themselves 
with the articles as putup by Joseph Buruett & Co , of 
this city. Without being so expensive as the fruits from 
which they are prepared, they yet posans« al) their deli 
cacy. flavor and freshness 


Horse Radish. 

Perhaps no vegetable so really useful is treated with so 
much neglect as the horse radish Seraped into shreds 
or grated fine and soaked in vinegar, it becomes an excel 
lent condiment for meat and fish 
also, in cases of dropsy, scurvy and rheumatiem 
stimulates digestion. exciting the glands inte ac 
warms up the blood in a healthful manner 
all domestic uses, it is worth raising for market 


it has medicinal uses 
It 
on, and 
Avite from 





To clean Cane Chair Bottoms. 

Turn up the chair bottom, and wash well, #o that it 
may become completely sosked. If very dirty. use soap 
A slight washing of the upper part with a sponge. or flan 
nel and water, will suffice, Let the chairs dry im the open 
air. if possible, or ina place where there is a thorough 
draught, and they will become as tight and firm as when 
new, provided they be nut broken 





Transparent Paper. 
Paper can be made as transparent as glas*, and capable 


of being substituted for it for many purposes, by spread- 
| ing over it with a feather 


ry thin layer of resin dis- 
solved in spints of wine. Fine thin post paper is best, 
and the mixture must be applied on both sides 





To clean Looking-Glasses. 

Remove the ty-stains and other soils with a damp rag, 
then polish with a soft cloth and powder blue. The giass 
of picture-frames may be cleaned in the same manner. 
Be careful not to rub the gilding on the frames with your 
damp rags. 


Milk of Roses. 

Sweet almonds, two ounces; rosewater, one pint. white 
wax, white Windsor soap, and oil of almonds, of each one 
and a half drachme, spirits of wine, three ounces. Mix, 
aud add oil of laveuder, otto of roms, etc., to perfume 





Cream Pie. 

Half a pound of butter, four eggs, sugar. salt and nut- 
meg to your taste, and two tableepoonsful of arrowroot 
wet; pour on it a quart of boiling milk, and #tir the whole 
together. To be baked in deep dishes 
Potatoe Pie. 

One pound of boiled potatoes rolled fine, half a pound 
of butter, six eggs, eight spoonsful of milk, the grated 
peel and juice of a sugar and alt t your taste 
To be baked in deep plates. 





Excellent Vinegar. 

Five gallons of water, balf a gallon of molasses, half « 
gallon of common spirits; one pint of yeast, roll a sheet 
of paper in the yeast. Set itin a warm piace to ferment. 








THE WELCOME GUEST. 


This is the title of a new and brililant family paper 
which was commenced by the subscuiber on the first of 
January, 1860. Lt is intended, as ite name indicates, for 
the Home Cikete, and its individuality consints in ite 
forming just such @ journal as any father, brother, or 
frieud would introduce to the fireside It ie 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


varh number complete in ite lf, and being of the mam 
moth «ise, it affords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing, Ne continued stortes will be introduced, nor adver- 
tieinents admitted so that the objet of the greatest 
vanets aod compmetemess ie attained It i printed in that 
favorite and convenient shape, the Fou Foam, presenti 
tneack uumber thir) teo large columne of original 
readly 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This new journal will be full to the brim each week of 
finely written stores, skete lew ventures, thographios of 
eminent men and of famous wownen, prose and poetic 
wema, all that is werthy of aote in the forwign and do 
iventec news, gossip of the day. sparkiing gems from new 
hooks, and witaod bumor, forming a most captivating 
Serkly Melange be pian of its mur, whieh bas bee 
long perfecting, reuders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


everywhere, north, south, east and weet It * entirely 
neutral in polities. and all setienal and awrtarian mat 
ters, prefernag to make iteifa Wacome Guret to each 
aud a), rather than t indulge in jarring dis usesons No 
vulgar word of line will ever sully ite fair pages, ohich 
aiiress thetumives to the beet taste and apprecwten of 
every one = Lael reeperte it 


FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 


the whole design being freen original plane, intended to 
itreduce to the pubee a of NeW AND wRuasaNe 
Baitees, ated ot Will foow the ead of mo other journal 
that i» iebed It presents a chart and eemant head 
eg. and printed epen beavy, One white paper, one 
toh, cmae fut of type, cast capresly bor MM Thee 
muting 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 


charming vieitor for any family in Ue land = In the of - 
ttortal conduct of the paper « corps of lady contributers 
) ae several sterling writers of the 
t t+ prenoieed that be week!) journai ia 
7) it in pieeeing wartet), and the eni- 

f each sor comets eur 
f the odeet and largeet thew mpager tab 
ment im the Untied “tater. the eobeeriter poseamee 
tet tacidues which eurure the competences aod 

eu elenee of thie pew weekly jrormal 
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Poct's Corner. 


THE WAYS OF HEAVEN. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN 





Secret are the ways of Heaven, 
Yet to some great aim they tend; 
Often some affi ction given, 
Proves « blessing in the end. 
Let no vain, impatient gesture 
Question the diviner will, 
But in faith’s immortal vesture 
Wait thy mission—and be atill’ 


That which is the deepest sorrow 
Often proves the inmost good ; 
‘hey who build upon to-morrow, 
Build on ground not understood 
Lose not then thy trust in Heaven, 
Take its counsels like a friend ; 
Often some sffliction given 
Proves affection—in the end' 





TREES. 


The trees are sweet to us. The outcry strong 

Ot the long wandering and returning ‘heart 

Is for the thing least changed. A stone ‘eh ase 

1s sweeter than a strange or altered face 

A tree, that tings its shadows as of yore. 

Will make the blood atir, sometimes, when the ee 
Of a long looked-for lip fall icy cold.—N. P. Win 





LIFK'S LAST HOURS. 
The soul's dark cottage. battered and decayed, 
Let< io new light through chinks that time has made. 
Stronger by weakness, wiser men becowe, 
As they draw near to their eternal home.—Waturr. 





CONCEALED LOVE. 
Our sande are bare, but smiling there 
The acacia waves her yellow hair, 
Lonely and sweet, nor loved the less 
For tlowering in the wilderness. Moors. 


Domestic Story Department. 
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SUSY PAGE’S PARTY. 


BY rece w. JEWETT. 





“O, pear! how provoking!” said Susy Page, 
as she tied on her last year’s spring bonnet, with 
the hope that it might possibly do another sea- 
son. “I’m sure I never can wear this bonnet 
again.” 

“Why not, Sue?” asked her brother Ned, 
who happened into the sitting-room just at that 
particular moment. 

“ Because—” 

“ An excellent reason, I dare say, but not ex- 
actly satisfuctory,” was Ned’s comment, as he 
took possession of the sofa. 

“Well, then,” said Susy, “ it isn’t fashionably 
shaped ; just see how little it is ?” 

“ Little! well, so it is, I declare ; but then it 
belongs to a little head, you know. Besides, 
wasn’t it you, Sue, who told me last summer 
when Aunt Pattie was here, that no one but old 
maids, and such other dowdy people, wore large 
bonnets ?” 

“Do keep quiet, Ned,” said Sue, angrily. 
The fact was that she had pulled and twitched 
the bonnet so often and so vainly that she was 
just ready tocry. But at this moment the bell 
rang, and the early morning caller was ushered 
into the sitting-room. 

Ned did not scruple to escape into the next 
room when he heard the voice of the visitor, as 
she came through the entry. 

“T detest that family,” said he, to himself; 
“ before they came to this place, we very seldom 
heard the words ‘fashionable’ and ‘genteel,’ 
but now Sue scarcely utters any other. She 
used to be a pleasant little girl, quite contented 
with common-place people, and not ashamed to 
laugh and talk naturally, but now I scarcely 
know her, she is so changed.” 

Here the conversation in the next room at- 
tracted his attention. 

“My dear Susy,” said Miss Anna Maria 
Stanley, in an affected tone, “ Charles Augustus 
and I were so disappointed that you and your 
brother did not join us in our horseback excur- 
sion yesterday. We hadsuch a delightful ride.” 

“My brother was engaged and could not ac- 
company me,” said Susy. 

“The little fvol!’’ muttered Ned; “ why 
doesn’t she tell her that both of the horses were 
engaged in the more useful business of plough- 
ing?” 

“QO, my love, I nearly forgot my errand; 
this charming little room and your sweet face 
have scattered my ideas. I walked over pur- 
posely to ask you to come and take tea with me, 
and mind, I want your brother to come, too; I 
am quite pleased with him, he is so genteel.” 

Susy reddened with p , but a minute 
after she blushed with shame and mortification. 
Miss Anna Maria had lifted her eyebrows and 
was gazing from the window. 

“Dear me! what a valgar-looking man that 
is coming this way, and whistling too. It is 
singular what ideas these people get into their 
heads; I really believe they think they are as 
good as we are.” 

Susy cast but one glance at the offender, but 
in that briet space she had recognized George 
Layton, the young carpenter, her brother Ned's 
particular friend and her own admirer. 

“Mercy !" said Anna Maria, in affected fright, 
“the man is coming towards the window; you 
don’t know him, I hope, Susy?” said she, ae 
piciously. 

Under the impulse of the moment, Susy stam- 
mered out a negative, and then she turned her 
back tothe window, in deadly fear lest George 
should stop and speak to her as he often did. 
Bat George Layton had taken the precaution to 
glance into the room, and seeing Miss stanley 
th re, of whose affectation and silliness he had 





heard much from his friend Ned, he passed on 
quietly. 
“What an impudent creature!” exclaimed 





Anna Maria, before he was fairly out of sight; 
and 48 she spoke, she tossed her head and elevated 
her aristocratic nose. glad Charles 
Augustus wasn’t here; he would have punished 
the man severely for daring to look into people's 


“T am 


windows.” 
Sasy, who was stillin an agony lest George 
should re-appear, faltered out something, which 








Anna Maria received as a compliment to Charles 
Augustus. Ned, in the next room, who in spite 
of himself had heard nearly the whole of the 
conversation, shook his fist at an imaginary foe, 
and then strode out of the room indignantly. 

“ Now, love,” as she rose 
so don’t dis- 
Charles Augustus will be looking 
for you as anxiously as I, for I assure you, he is 
quite charmed with a certain young lady.’ 

Susy blushed very properly at this assurance, 
and with a few more words, Miss Stanley took 
her leave. ; 

That afternoon, Susy, looking as nicely as if 
she had just stepped out of a bandbox, aroused 
Ned from a pleasant dream. She had hunted 


said Miss Stanley, 
to go, “1 shall expect you early, 
appoint me. 


| stream deluged her bonnet, and ming 


for him everywhere, and had at last discovered | 


him snugly ensconced in a huge old easy-chair. 

“Ned, want you to go to Miss Stanley's 
with me.” . 

“You do,do you? Well, tell Miss Stanley, 
that I was engaged and could not accompany 
you.” 

“T shall do no suchtking. I shall be sorry to 
disapp int her, but I shall tell her the truth.” 

“Which is more than you always do—eh, 
Sue?” 

Susy reddened, but she had discovered by ex- 
perience that it was worse than useless quarrel- 
ling with Ned, for the simple reason that he 
never lost his temper. She resolved, therefore 
to change her tactics. 

“ Miss Stanley has a very high opinion of you, 
she told me so.” 

“Tam s> genteel,” mimicked Ned. 

“If 1 were a gentleman,” continued Sue, “and 
a young lady, hand » ACC lished and rich, 
fell in love with me, I don’t think I should be - 
foolish as to refuse her simple invitation to tea.” 

Ned laughed, but Susy continued with more 
earnestness ; “ Ned, I always thought you would 
look high for yourself; there is no one in this 
place that would be good enough for you, but—” 

“ Miss Stanley, 1 suppose you were going to 
say,” interrupted Ned. “ To tell the truth, Sue, 
I never did like climbing like some other people, 
I was always afraid of falling. As for Miss 
Stanley, I have no particular regard for her, and 
1 advise you to have as little.” 

But Susy flounced out of the room before this 
speech was half finished. As she walked along 
the pleasant country road, in the direction of Mr. 
Stanley's dwelling, many a vision rose before 
her of what might happen now that she moved 
in such genteel society. 

“Mrs. Charles Augustus Stanley.” It sound- 
ed very nicely, 10 be sure, much nicer than 
“Mrs. George Layton.” Susy was astonished 
to think that she ever could have received with 
pleasure the attentions of a mere mechanic. 

Then she imagined her reception ; how pleased 
they would be tosee her; how much they would 
make of her. By the time she had reached her 
destination and was ascending the steps, she had 
made herself out to be the happiest person alive. 
A ring of the bell after a great delay brought a 
pompous-looking servant, who seemed some- 
what doubtful about admitting Susy, but who 
finally did so after a little hesitation. Ushered 
into a little room almost devoid of furniture, she 
waited with exemplary patience until such time 
as her dear friend, Miss Anna Maria, should be 
at leisure to attend her. After ten minutes’ de- 
lay, the latter made her appearance. 

“Tam very sorry to have kept you waiting, 
my dear,” said she, coldly, “ but the fact is, we 
have just had some distinguished friends arrive 
from the city, and we are obliged to pay them a 
great deal of attention.” 

During this speech, Susy had quietly removed 
her bonnet and shawl, and now she sat somewhat 
awe-struck, and wondering not a little at the 
change in her friend’s manner. 

“ Uf course, we may expect your brother this 
evening,” remarked Miss Stanley, as she led the 
way to the parlor. 

“I think uot,” said Susy, somewhat confused. 
“ He thought he should not come, when I left 
home.” 

From that moment, she found herself of little 
consequence. To be sure, she was among gen- 
teel people, but this did not quite satisty her. 
Her appearance in the parlor was the signal for 
the conversation to cease, and for an open and 
prolonged stare from five or six individuals, but 
none of them deigned to speak to her, when her 
very hasty and imperfect introduction took place. 

The elegant Charles Augustus, who, she had 
been assured, was so charmed with her, twirled 
his moustache and favored her with a patroniz- 
ing nod. This was the extent of the notice 
which she received during the first part of the 
evening. 

At the tea-table, she was seated in the most 
uncomfortable place, and for want of some one 
to speak to, she remained silent during the whole 
meal. Butshe had the more leisure to comment 
upon the difference between her own pretty, gray, 
spring dress, and the gaudy silks worn by the 
other ladies of the party. In spite of herself, she 
could not help likewise comparing the appear- 
ance of the table at which she now sat, and that 
at which she sat at home. Here there was much 
show, but little to eat, and that little seemed to 
have been transferred from a baker's shop. At 
home there was always plenty of nice home-made 
bread, golden butter and light, wholesome cake. 
But she concluded that the lauer array of dishes 
inust be decided!y ungenteel, else she would see 
them at Miss Stanley's table. 

The evening passed, and at nine o'clock, Susy, 
who had spent a more uncomfortable three hours 
than she 
going home to Miss Anna Maria. 





cared to own, signified her intention ot 
Susy almost 
fancied that her friend received her communica- 
tion with satisfaction, but she was unwilling to 
In the hall they found Charles Au- 
gustus, who with a face that expressed anything 
but pleasure, was dragging on his overcoat and 
hanting up 


believe so. 


an uinbrella. 
As the outer door opened, Susy discovered to 
her great dismay that it was raining violently. 


Sue knew that if Miss Anna Maria had been her 


| the plight of poor Susy herself. 





guest in such a storm, she should have asked her | 


to suend the night; but as no such invitation 
came from her friend she departed under the pro- 


tection of Charles Augustus. 


| 


LAG OF CUR 


“his gentleman was so pre-oce upied as not to 
observe that he held the umbrella entirely over 
himself, so that Susy was not only exposed to 
the fast-descending rain, but received, 
tion, the drippings from the umbrella. 


in addi- 
An inky 
ling with 





the green from her ribbons, trickled down over 
Frequently, she stepped into 
what appeared to be ponds of water, for though 
her companion carefully chose the driest path 
for himself, he was totally unmindful whither he 
led Susy. : 

Searcely a word had been spoken during the 
walk, and indeed they had come so quickly, that 
conversation was impossible. 


her delicate dress. 


| 
' 


As they reached 
Mr. Page’s gate, Susy, just ready to ery from 
vexation and exhaustion, found herself suddenly 
deserted by her admirer, who thinking he had | 
already done sufficiently for her, now turned 
about with a hasty good-night, and was speedily | 
out of sight. 


Itso happened, that Ned, whose windows over- 


looked the garden, 


had detected the sound of | 
feet approaching, and cautiously raising his win- | 
dow, he saw the flight of Susy’s admirer, the 

gallant Charles Augustus, and took in ata glance 

A significant | 
smile curled his lip as he softly let down the | 
sash, and a listener might have heard these words: | 

“A hard lesson, but Lam not sorry. If this | 
does not cure Sue of that nonsense about gentility, 
I'll devise somethiag that will.” 

But her experience, bitter as it had been, did 
notcure Susy. To be sure she was ill for a week 
afterward, the effect of a cold caught that mem- 
orable night, and her pretty new dress had been 
entirely ruined, but it needed more than such 
trifles as these to cure her of a desire for genteel 
society. Ina few days Susy was on the same 
footing as ever with the Stanleys, and Ned be- 
gan to hold serious conferences with himself as 
to the manner in which her second lesson should 
be imparted. 

It was a thing well understood in the family, 
that Susy’s eighteenth birthday was to be cel- 
ebrated by a party. The day was now rapidly 
approaching, and great were the preparations to 
be made. Susy was determined to have every- 
thing fashionable, fur the Stanleys were to be 
there, and besides that, she wanted to astonish 
her old companions by her knowledge of the 
mysteries of genteel society. Ned laughed in his 
sleeve at the preparations. The ices, the jellies, 
the many varieties of cake, which the busy hands 
of the indefatigable Susy had made, convinced 
him that she meditated a grand display. 

At length the morning of the eventful day did 
actually arrive. 

“ Well, Sue,” said Ned, as he encountered her 
in the course of his travels, “are you all ready 
for company ?”” 

“ All ready! whata question! Why, I’ve ten 
thousand things to do yet. But if all goes well 
we shall have a delighttul time.” 

“Why shouldn’t everything go well?” asked 





“ Well, I don’t know why-# shouldn’t. But 
all this morning I’ve been troubled with a presen-» 
timent that Aunt Pattie would drop in, or some- 
thing equally unpleasant would happen.” 

“ Well, and what if Aunt Pattie should come? 
I’m sure, 1 for one would be delighted to see her.” 

“ What are you talking about, Ned? I should 
die if she should happen to come now. She’s a 
good old soul, and [ like her very well, but then 
think how mortifying it would be to have her 
walk in looking as old-fashioned as if she had 
just come out of the ark. It would kill me 
outright.” 

“Then we should have a coroner’s inquest, 
and the verdict would be, ‘ Died of Aunt Pattie.’ ”’ 

“Stop, Ned, you are really too ridiculous. 
But I can’t spend the whole day talking with you.” 

After Susy’s departure, Ned fell into a deep 
reverie, which lasted fifteen minutes. Then he 
took down his hat and walked out to find George 
Layton, with whom he held a long conference, 
and after that he was very busy for the remainder 
of the day. 

At seven o’clock, Susy came down in her pret- 
ty new dress, and in a few minutes after, at an 
unfashionably early hour, four or five of her old 
school companions arrived. Instead of the frank, 
pleasant manner in which they had heretofore 
greeted each other, each one uttered a few set 
phrases, and then followed an awkward and om- 
inous silence. They all saw that Susy was 
changed, but not for the better; at least, in their 
estimation. But a ring of the bell announced 
more visitors, and Susy found herself sufficiently 
busy in receiving them. By eight o’cluck the 
little rooms were comfortably full, for nearly 
every one invited, with the exception of the 
Stanleys, had arrived. 

At first, everybody spoke in subdued whispers, 
but when Ned and George Layton came in and 
proposed some old-fashioned games, every eye 
brightened, and every tongue became loosened. 
Just as the mirth became general, and they were 
in the midst of a popular, but in Susy’s opin- 
ion a very ungenteel game, a loud ring announced 
the arrival of the Stanley party. To Susy, this 
was the crowning event of the evening, for with- 
out them her party would have been no party at 
all. She hastened to receive them, therefore, with 
all the ceremony possible. She was somewhat 
surprised, but not at all offended to find that they 
had brought with them a couple of friends, who 
were at present visiting them. Indeed she took 
great pride in introducing to the remainder of 
tve company, Mr. Charles Augustus and Miss 
Anna Maria Stanley, and the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. 
Babcock. 

Ned and George exchanged glances as this in- 
troduction touk place, but no word was spoken. 
It was evident, however, that they were highly 
amused at the airs which the strangers assumed. 

“My dear Mrs. Babcock,” said Anna Maria, 
who had scarcely deigned to speak to Susy, 
“ what a lovely time we had at the Bacons the 
other evening. I never enjoyed myse!f more.” 

“ Nor L either,” rejoined Mrs, Babcock. “Dray, 
who are these people, my dear 1” 

“O, mere nobodies, whom I patronize occa- 
sionally. You see they have had the impudence 
to invite us here. Charles Augustus and I talked 
the matter over, and we concluded that we would 
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come, as we might want to make these people 
useful by-and-by.”” 

Susy caught a portion of this speech, but not 
drift of it 
thought that she must have made a mistake about 


enough to see the whole She even 
that part which she did hear 
o'clock, 


and abundant supper was served, 


At half-past nine the really 
Mrs 


had disposed 


elegant 
Babeock, 
who to Ned's infinite amusement, 
of an enormous quantity of cake and jelly, sud 
denly uttered a scream. 

“ My dearest friend, what is the matter 1’ 
Anna Maria, in affected alarm. 

“The ice,” said Mrs. Babcock, 


the glass, which she had just put down. 


said 


pointing to 
“a 
never could endure it flavored with lemon, and 
this is abominable.” 

Poor Susy looked indignant for a moment, but 
recollecting the rank of her visitor, she smoothed 
her 
dainty. 
Ned 
scene, but to her great relief he was nowhere to 
She did think it somewhat strange that 
such genteel people should appear to be so very 
hungry, and should continue to eat long after 
other people had ceased to do so. But her med 
itations were suddenly put to flight by another 
loud ring of the dvor-bell. Who could it be? 
Some one answered the bell, and then she heard 
heavy steps in the entry, and presently a well- 
known voice. Good heavens, it was Aunt Pattie ! 

“Well, I declare, I thought we never should 
get here,” said the good soul, as she opened 
the parlor door and stalked in. =“ O my! what 
alot of company you've got, Sue.—How do 
you do, folks ¢”’ 

Susy, who had been standing in the back- 
ground, angry and mortified, now came forward. 

“ Aunt, I'll show you to your room, and then 
you can take off your bonnet and shawl.” 

“Can't I take them off here, I should like to 
know? What's to hinder me ?”’ Here she seat- 
ed herself in an arm-chair and slowly untied the 
strings of her bonnet. 

“Your Uncle Nathan will be here presently, 
child. You never saw him, did you! Wecame 
in the open cart with Dolly, and she’s the slow- 
est critter you ever did see. Then we stopped at 
Mary Jane’s, and I didn’t know as we should 
get here till midnight. I guess we'll have alittle 
supper, Sue. Your Uncle Nathan’s awful hun- 
gry, and so am 1.” 

Here Miss Stanley made a sudden movement. 

“ Dear me,” suid Aunt Pattie, suddenly turn- 
ing her eyes upon her, “that dress of yourn’s a 
a pretty thing. How much did you give a yard ! 
S’pose twill wash ?”’ 

“ What a vulgar creature !” said Anna Maria 
to Mrs. Babcock, suddenly drawing her dress 
from Aunt Pattie’s grasp, with indignation. 

“Vm afraid we have only ourselves to thank 
for coming among such people,” remarked Mrs. 
Babcock. 

Here Uncle Nathan entered, a little more anti- 
quated in appearance than Aunt Pattie, and clad 
in a very comical, old-fashioned suit of clothes. 

“ Nathan, here’s yourniece Sue, and law sakes, 
if there aint her father and mother. Here’s lots 
of company, so set down and enjoy yourself.” 

With an old-fashioned scrape of the foot, Un- 
cle Nathan advanced and modestly took a scat. 

“I say, Babcock,” said Charles Augustus, 
“what queer people these are! I had no idea 
of it when we came, else I would not have 
dragged you into such disgraceful company, my 
dear fellow.” 

“Never mind me, my friend,” rejoined Mr. 
Babcock, complacently lifting his eye-glass and 
taking a survey of Aunt Pattie, “ I am extreme- 
ly fond of antiquities.” 

“Dew tell,” said Aunt Pattie, with extra- 
ordinary briskness; ‘I'm fond of them myself. 
That’s a nice suit of clothes you’ve got on. I 
8’pose you've paid the tailor for them.” 

Mr. Babcock suddenly reddened and grew 
pompous. “ You are right,” said he, to his 
friend Charles Augustus; “ these are very vulgar 
people, and we only disgrace ourselves by re- 
maining here longer. I move that we adjourn.” 

“ Sister,” said Uncle Nathan, “I wonder if 
this Mr. Stanley is any relation to Sally Stanley, 
up our way.” 

“ Shouldn’t wonder,” said Aunt Pattie. “ Now 
I think of it, the young lady does resemble her. 
Sally’s a neighbor of ourn, miss, and I dare say 
a relation of yourn. If youever come that way 
you must give us a call.” 

“ Anna Maria,” said Charles Augustus, “do 
you mean to stay here longer? This is get- 
ting to be intolerable. I don’t see what po. sessed 
you to come here at all.” 

“ Nor | either,” 
go home at once.” 


countenance and offered her some other 
Susy looked round to see if her brother 
could have possibly witnessed this last 


be seen. 


said his sister. ‘ But we will 

Just us the whole party were leaving the room, 
Aunt Pattie took two or three most unfeminine 
strides, and caught hold of the elegant Charles 
Augustus. 


“Going home,” said she, “ well, 1 
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General Shelley, of passing 
b 








& rertew fa cavalry corps 
bad thw dial arue With ove t ~~. 
Which & the beet tp er tu the ay 4 ~ . 
gvberal 
The hore No 4) 
~ What qualities has be which makes > Paoet 
“ He runs and leaps weil lias detest ty oe 
health, ts fat, carries his bead high ‘é¢ t i, and 
i iu the prime of his ag 
And who ls the best soldier in the aqua lr 
* The best soldier of Prauc th) 
Aud why he best 
“ Because he ix an h her - 
takes care of his equipments, his ¥ * end 





et te the periormance of his 


latices 
* And to whom does the best horse bel 

~ tis mine. genersi 
* Aud who ts the beat » 
* Your hamble servant. general 
Tee general laughed and gave 
Money, which he received with tmipert 


ong" 

soldier’ 

the man a preseat of 

rhatve gravity 

ne * Henry, dost thou love me 
“Why rey thou, Helene a 

I fear the answer 

. age bear thee 


learest 





fearest: Henry 
may, bheury 


but be 


ope dost Chow 





“Ack the stars if they love to twinkle 
ny love to amell, oF the rose to bioou 
asthe birds love to warble. or the brome 
influence why arkest tuou me, f 

eure IY SOUL is grieved et 
| which ouce spread sunshine over thy 
upou thy brow, amd yet your th lenors ert bot the 
cause. Teil me, My aching heart, why Lroope my seus 
bas mutton riz’ : 

“No, my Helenora-thank the gods 
credit 's fell. Watson from tuis day t 
Cash |"? 

Helenora faints, sereeches and falls inte ter husband's 
arts, who. in the ansui h of the moment, setae o huile 
aud stabs bimeelf—over the left 


or the flowers if 
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In one of the pretticst and most enlightened towne « 
the Prairie State, the children were aseuibled ove sabe 
bath afternoon, as was their monthly wour, te a lum a 
| Sunday School Concert. A newly arcved ciere wan Le 

ing present, was courteousiy invited to tives them 
be explained the pu.abie ot the Prodigal sou 
fancy’s pencil, he gave his hearer a gre wplire 
tue old geutieman’s circus: auees Lilkediatels previous 

to che arrival. in this manwer, © Patut to yourse.ve 
brethren, & pleasant cottage, before woieu is 
grassy lawn. Phe sun tas wot yet sunk Co rest a 
tue western borizon. There, in his ey choir, bef re the 
dvor, nits the aged father reading the piper Your tu- 
fo. want Moweutarily expected the aduitiouadl 
aT 




















bowune 
ment that he had just received a tewer pole ue patch 
tuat bis son would be in by tue neat tran 





Dr, Everleigh, who, with bis family, was come years ago 
at Weymouth, Cave Ovcasion to vid Lee. the lat puneter 
of tue old seaoul, aud the master ot Bauel Colk ue, On 
ford, fur more than half @ ceutury, to meke tis d hog 
pun. Dr. Everleigh tind recovered trot seu con utp 
tive disorders by tue Use of egy-wet, aud bau ater 
muarried. Wetheral, the imanter of Cuiversity (oluge 
went to Dr. Lee, then sick in bed Ved (0 abeclarpe * 
pus woich be bad wade. © sir, said be, °° br 
Bverieigio bas beeu egged oo fc tatu i tas he’! 
said Lae. Why, thea, b hope tae yoke (jock) will eit 
easy.’ Ina few hours afterwards Dro Lee aed Tue 
yoke did sit easy on Dr. Bverwigh, tor be hada mot 
aulable wife. 
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The Archbishop of York and a Baptixt minister, Mr. 
RK » Whilst One day COnVer=Ing OD Lhe inwiuicess of 
tiihes, the archbishop said, Mr Puo mt ree 
iu the hyit you du.’ Mr Without reps ig, 
took # peucil and wrote * God.) tu suali chs 
“ Do you see that!” said Mr. K—— ‘sy 
archbishop. Mr. R—— t 
it over the word * God, 
could see * God” then’ 
that be could not. “ Phen, said Mr 
perceive why you consiver Uitues lawtul 
lutervened, you bad God in view, 
calue lo View, you lust sight of Gud.’ 
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Teigu aud 4 
tae prerat 





wie 
‘Due archbistioyp seta, of Coure, 


—, Oe se 
Bevore the youd 
but Wien the god 


** Mister, what 's that there cart, with a barre! on it for, 

a spilling Water all over the street, # mukin It u.uudy 
bat— Prt that's @ patent Chuude,~«ioud 

“A wha 

“Why, r4 ‘patent rain-storm. The city council goes up 
in « butivon, ties @ rope round the frst yoou sued cloud 
that ue comes to, hauls it uown, aud puts ioduto that 
barrel, and it showers Out itself, aud dou t Waete oe uiucu 
PS wuen it talis trom the sky.” 

“No, you don’t say so!’ 
“Yeo; when they wants a ton of ice, they puts a cloud 


in @ cuul- “pit, when 7 insureds tety becomes coud "' (eoud) 
“Tuat li do; thank ee 
**My dear,” said an affectionate husband, ‘you are 


good af contriving things; 1 wei you = voutrive ® 
ouliable desigu to paint ou tue lyn OF our bew tavern 
‘i do ne such tulng; Lb dou t like your goluy to tav- 

ern-keeping. It’s @ dirty buluess, aud toe & maperacce 
tien are making such s fuss about it, tual it win povn 
come to nothing.” 

~ Puere’s uo use talking, for my mind ix made up 
I've yot # license and paid tu. it, and must use itt want 
Owe, beat aud &ppropriate Wo pal. tou bie cian 

“weil, DU tell you woat Make a big for, wud paint 
yourseil crawling out of tue lite ena OF Ae 


‘Lad, you know that brass thing the feller gin me for 
my trunk there at the depots” 
* Yes 


el, “twant nothin’ but brass, was it’ 
No, i spose Do! 

* Good! Wall, I tucked it on to that haekman back 
there tur a quarter, aud he went off #atiotied 

Jvpatuan found out what Kind vl a Kau ue bad played 
when ue saw the hackiman present bis check aud Lane lie 
truuk from the baygage-pia-ter, 1b spite of bus Own loud 
Pp vlestativus that 1 belonged to lim. 





Lord Chancellor Clare, on one occasion, while Curram 
was sddressing Lim, in & mivrt Mi portant Case, oe upied 
inset with # favorite Newlovudiaid dog, mated vy 
iw, aud atl 6ue world Will Peaseuter tae revue mute 
istered W bin by that rarely gifted man Cure ba ing 
Ceased speaking, CArOUKU IndigusGon, OF Dhalice prepriunr, 
Lord Csare raised Lis Mead wut wshed, “+ mt you 
proceed, Mr. Curran! “ht sugut ) your los Ususpe were 
Iu cOusustation,” rvplied © urran. 








** Ah!” said a pious Sunday-school teacher, “ah. Care- 
line Joues, what do yOu tulnk you woud dave bee witu- 
vut oN geod Lather aud pour wotuer’ 

LD suppose mum,” saki Carodue, «ho was very mach 
struck wita the soft apye sly ‘Lh pUppore, mum, as | 
shoud ha’ been @ borplian ‘"! 


It being hinted toa barri-ter, who was wearjiug the 
court with @ long and dull sigue eut, that fe cuput vo 
brug 1 wa cio-e, he angrily oeyieed, dowel epee ae 
jouy as I please! —" You uave syokwu longer 
pease already,” said bis autug t 
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* Massa, Dandy Sam make combiumdroum 

“ Weil, what uw ic? 

* "Pose I ahoos bullet treo deal beard wid him pistol, 
what eise i make beside round ele! Gib tu uy 
1 make @ Fiddie. 


egy 


Oid Mrs. T—— was telling her “experience at @ 
pra) er-weeting, abd Wound up with tue t weg starting 
reveistion —"" Friends, Dai via, Cue boot ie te bie geaee 


eb apd tue Other aii bul an 
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declare it’s a pity, you are such good company. 
You don’t owe anybody in the city, do you '—for | 
that said he | 


was hunting for two rascals that were hiding 


Nathan and I met a mau just now, 
about here somewhere. I> declare, I] stiould ai- 
Mr. Bab 


if he should 


most think he meant you and the Non 
cock. What a joke it would be, 
arrest you, wouldn't it!” 

Charles Augustus, pale as death, made his es- 
cape from the room, and presently it was an 
nounced that the whole party had left the louse 
As Aunt Pattie rejoined the company, her bonnet, 
cap and spectacles fell off, aud disclosed the 
laughing face of Ned Page. 
not long in undergoing a similar transformation, 


Unele Nathan was 


and everybody wondered that they had not before 
So Susy Pages 
party ended happily in spite of all the mortifying 


recognized George Layton. 
events that had happened 
And Susy aye had learned her lesson. 


no longer wished to imitate genteel people, espe 


Shs 





cially when she saw that they were very far feum 
The 


they departed 


being the best bred people Stanleys wee 


no more heard of ; bag and bag 
gage from the place, and everylody sand thes 


k The stran; 


hat Susy Page married George Layton the 


were happily rid of them. est thiog 
was, th 


carpenter, and never was kuown to be ashamed 
of bim. 
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